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CHAPTER I. 



A WAR of mutual accusations raged in 
-^^ Rennes about the originators of the riot 
of the 26th of January. 

The ring-leaders were arrested ; but when 
the moment for their trial arrived, the Parle- 
menty for some reason best known to itself, 
decreed that the trial should be transferred to 
the tribunal of Bordeaux. 

What the motives were, remained un- 
known. #The bourgeois believed that the 
noblesse were afraid to face the trial. It was 

more probable that they hoped thus to avoid 
II. 22 
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fresh disturbances ; if so, their hopes were 
ill-founded, for the news produced a feeling 
of fury against thenr. 

About three o'clock several gentlemen 
assembled in the Hotel St. Aubin in eager 
discussion. They had determined, in spite of 
the royal suspension, to hold a meeting of the 
two Orders in the cordelier cloister to decide 
upon what should be done. 

*a do not think that it is wise," said 
Madame de Tr^guillec, earnestly. 

^^ Ma foil if one could always act with 
wisdom it would be an easy world to live in," 
said Monsieur de la Kergoac, lightly. '* It is 
not wise, dear madame, but it is bold; and 
there are moments in life in which boldness is 
the best policy." 

** Those are often moments of desperation," 
said Blanche, in a low voice. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac heard, and answered 
by a little significant shrug of the sht)ulders. 

At four o'clock they were gone, and all was 
quiet. 
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" 1 do not know how to rest," said Blanche, 
pacing up and down. " Ah 1 if only we could 
see into the streets." ' 

*' Heaven forbid ! " cried her mother, " Do 
be patient, Blanche." 

" Dear mamma," cried Blanche, " do lie 
down and be quite still. Let me fetch you 
your vinaigrette, and that book in which you 
are so deeply interested, and the colour will 
come back into your cheeks. All this is too 
much for you, dear mamma." 

*' Yes," said Madame de Tr^guillec, sighing ; 
** if the quiet of Mont Marin had not done me 
wonderful good, I should have died of it. As 
it is, my palpitations are very bad to-day." 

" Dear mamma," said Blanche, coaxingly, 
*' if you are so comfortable, will you allow me 
to go out a little while with Madame la 
Chanoinesse ? There will be plenty of serv- 
ants with us, and somehow I feel such a 
longing to know a little of what is going 



on. 



" But you will not be away long ? " 

22* 
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" I will not go at all, mamma, if you are 
really frightened," said Blanche, kissing her. 

"My good, unselfish child," said Madame 
de Tr^guillec. " No, no ; you shall go. There 
cannot be the smallest danger, and Madame 
la Chanoinesse will be prudent," 

"Well, Blanche, will your mamma allow 
you to go ? " asked the chanoinessey gaily, 
coming into the room, enveloped in a large 
black silk hood, which fitted comfortably 
round her face. " It is very cold ; so wrap 
up well." 

" Yes, I may go. I will not keep you one 
moment," cried Blanche, and she ran for her 
white fur cloak and hood. 

"Good-bye, my minettey^ said her mother, 
kissing her fondly. " Is she not like a white 
kitten thus ? " she said to the chanoinesse y who 
laughed, and called her by all sorts of pretty 
names. 

It was already getting dark, though but a 
few minutes after four; but those January 
days were short and cold. 
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"See, Blanche," said the chanoinease^ who 
held her by the arm, **we will go to that 
shop with the balcony, from which we can 
see the cordeliers. I will make some pur- 
chase there, and we will ask what is going 
on." 

Accordingly they made their way thither, 
and entered the shop. The chanoinesse was 
engaged in looking at a parcel of long chamois 
leather gloves, which the shop- woman dis- 
played with great eagerness, when suddenly a 
sound of loud shouts smote their ears. They 
went to the door. The sound increased, 
became louder and louder, until it became 
evident to the most inexperienced that some 
mob was approaching. 

" What shall we do ? I wish I had 
not brought you," cried the chanoinesae, 
distractedly. 

" Do ? " cried Blanche. " If only we can get 
permission we might go up into the balcony." 

" These ladies are most welcome to do so," 
said the shop-woman, civilly. 
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"Ah, thank you* Then I will take all 
these gloves," said the chanmnesse^ hastily. 

" All ? Well, I shall be most happy to send 
them to madame." 

Blanche cut short her polite speeches by 
running up-stairs and out on the balcony. 
From thence they could see the approach of 
a running excited crowd, chiefly composed of 
students and young bourgeois. 

"They look very much excited," said 
Blanche, holding the arm of the chanoinesse. 
"And they are all armed* What can have 
happened ? " 

The crowd increased more and more. 
As those in front rushed onwards, more 
followed. 

The shop-woman, Madame Farge, here half 
mounted the staircase, and putting her head 
up on the level of the floor of the balcony, she 
called out, — 

"I have heard what it is, mesdamea. It 
seems that an artisan, a dyer, has been struck 
by one of those arrogant valets^ and was 
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seriously hurt in the hand. He has been 
showing his bleeding wound wherever he 
found folks assembled, and the people are 
furious. They are on their way to the 
cordeliers. Ah 1 Sainte Marie des Anges ! what 
a noise ! '* 

The shouts broke out louder than ever, 
torches flared, swords gleamed and glittered 
in the .uncertain light. Madame Farge hastily 
descended, and the two ladies watched with 
bated breath ; presently her head reappeared, 
and her black-mittened hands wringing them- 
selves together. 

" Ohy la ! la ! oh, what a day I '* she cried. 
'*My youngest boy has just come in. It 
seems that when the first part of the people 
reached the cordeliers the gentlemen came out 
and summoned them to retire. Ah 1 ah 1 they 
have hot blood, the young noblesse! They 
even threatened them with their arms. Pistol 
shots were fired. Ah, ah, listen ! " 

Shouts, cries, and yells now rent the air, 
together with the crack of shots, and above 
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all suddenly clamoured out the great tocsin, 
adding to the already horrible din. 

Madame Farge shrieked out the rest of her 
story above the clamour. 

" A whole battalion of the young nobleise 
charged the people with swords ! Oh, what 
will become of us ? Half of the servants of 
these ladies have joined the fight ; the rest are 
hidden in the cellar." 

Suddenly the crowd, which had continued 
to rush onwards towards the cordeliers^ seemed 
to sway and pause, tumbling over each other ; 
these were driven backwards, and at the top 
of the street appeared a body of the younger 
noblesse^ their swords drawn, surrounded and 
hard pressed on every side. 

Rennes saw deeds of heroism that day. 
Though pressed almost to death, many of the 
gentlemen contented themselves only with 
self-defence ; they were most unwilling to 
shed the blood of their fellow-citizens. Some 
few, however, were carried away by their fury. 
The fight grew ever hotter and more desperate. 
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" Oh, see, see 1 " cried Blanche, clinging to 
her companion. " Is not that Bertrand ? " 

Monsieur de Laval, in truth, was engaged in 
combat with three or four of the most angry 
and furious of the mob. A perfect master of 
the art of fencing, he parried every stroke 
aimed at him with ease, to the astonishment 
of his assailants. Suddenly a man sprang 
forward and fired a pistol at his head. Blanche 
bent forward, rigid with horror ; the chanoinesse 
hid her face in her hands with a low shriek. 
When she dared once more to look up, 
Bertrand had torn the pistol from his ad- 
versary, and flung it away. It had missed 
fire ; and now the press bore him on, and he 
was lost to view. 

Madame Farge now stood beside them, her 
small withered face working with excitement. 

" See, see, mesdames ! " she cried. " Young 
Monsieur Lemerer 1 Ah, the fine young 
man. What, thief ! assassin ! murderer I " she 
shrieked, as a man in the dress of an officer of 
marines rushed towards him. 
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Madame Farge was not content with words 
only. A small chair stood on the balcony 
beside them. With one twist of her wiry 
wrist she flung it, and felled the marine to 
the ground. In the tumult the action passed 
abnost without notice. The rapid action pre- 
served the life of an advocate destined to 
future fame. 

The woman was trembling and shaking with 
excitement. 

"Ahl" cried Blanche, suddenly; "surely, 
surely that cannot be Monsieur de St. Aubin?" 

*' Do not look, child," cried the chanoinesse^ 
quickly. " Come away ; we have seen too 
much already." 

Gaston was striking right and left like a 
madman. At the very moment they beheld 
him he raised a pistol and shot down a grey- 
haired old man who was beiug buflfeted almost 
helplessly in the mob. He also was swept by. 

" Yes, we have seen enough," said Blanche, 
shivering and as cold as ice. 

"Come down-stairs, mesdames," said Madame 
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Farge. " And if you will not mind sitting by 
the kitchen fire you will soon be warm." 

They were thankful to accept her ofier, and 
crouched over the fourneau^ shivering. 

The noises went on incessantly ; the clang 
of the tocsin, the shrieks and cries and tramp- 
ling of the crowd. Seven o'clock struck at 
last, then eight. A boy of Madame Farge's 
then rushed in with fresh news. Inch by inch, 
contesting every yard of the road, the noblesse 
had been driven back into the corMliers^ 
where they intrenched themselves behind 
barricades, and prepared to stand a regular 
siege. 

The crowds were dispersing in every direc- 
tion. They had crowned the riot by forcing 
open the magazines and taking possession of 
all the arms of the militia. 

Within the cordeliers the elder members 
of the noblesse had the greatest diflBculty in 
preventing the younger men from making 
another sortie. Covered with wounds as they 
were, many streaming with blood, they were 
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exceedingly difficult to coustrain. They burst 
open the magazine of arms, and armed them- 
selves from head to foot ; and it was long 
before the more prudent could prevail on them 
to give up their arms. They then shut them- 
selves up in the cordeliers as in a fortress, 
prepared for all resistance. 

About nine o'clock the chanoinesse and 
Blanche made up their minds that somehow 
or other they must get home. It was so 
dark that they hoped to escape all observation. 

Madame Farge warned them that the worst 
escort they could possibly have would be the 
servants who had accompanied them thither, 
for that their appearance would be very likely 
to attract notice, insults, and perhaps fresh 
blows. 

Monsieur Farge and his son Emille came 
in, both excited and triumphant, having taken 
their full share in the riot; but at the sight 
of the ladies their manners became at once ob- 
sequious and humble ; and at Madame Farge's 
request, they oflfered to conduct them home. 
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So the chanoinesse holding the hand of 
Monsieur Farge, pere^ and Blanche that of 
Monsieur Farge, Jihy found their way home 
unmolested in the darkness. They passed 
through all the quietest streets, avoiding pass- 
ing the caf^Sy where their conductors knew 
that groups of people would, in all probability, 
still be gathered together. 

On their arrival they found Madame de 
Tr^guillec almost fainting from long terror 
and anxiety; Julie almost equally terrified, 
attending on her mistress. 

Blanche, clasped in her mother's arms, was 
relieved to see her burst into almost hysterical 
weeping. She would not suffer her for one 
moment out of her sight, and in her thankful- 
ness for her return could hardly listen to the 
tale of their adventures. 

During the night the valets returned one by 
one ; many of them by Madame Farge's advice 
had turned their coats to avoid possible colli- 
sions in the town. 
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CHAPTER IL 

rilHE servants sat up all that night expect- 
"^ ing the return of the gentlemen, but they 
never came. At breakfast-time the next morn- 
ing they had not returned; but about two 
o'clock a note reached Madame de Tr^guillec 
which Monsieur de la Kergoae had found some 
means of sending to her. It began thus : — 

" I do not know how to express to you, my 
dear madame, the despair which devours me 
when I contemplate my position as your host. 
Be good enough to forgive me, and to believe 
that it is stern necessity that prevents my 
fulfilling those too charming duties. We are 
in ' a state of > siege. I see no prospect at 
present of being freed from this position. 
These insolents dare to treat with us for a 
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truce, fully armed. I entreat that you will 
none of you venture into the streets, or indeed 
beyond the walls of the garden, until we 
return, and are once more free to offer you our 
protection, and the devoted homage of Camille 
de St. Aubin de la Kergoac." 

The ladies judged it best to obey this injunc- 
tion, and not to venture out, more especially 
as from time to time the servants brought in 
fresh accoimts of the excitement prevailing in 
the town. 

The young bowgeois^ under their leader 
Moreau, formed themselves into companies, 
and adopted a banner with the device " Vaincre 
ou mourirl^ which they paraded everywhere. 

The besieged noblesse issued proclamations 
pronouncing the rebellion and riot criminal in 
law. As fast as the notices appeared they 
were torn down, and only served to increase 
the fury of the mob. They began to use ugly 
threats, proposing to burn down the cordeliers 
with the six hundred Breton gentlemen within 
its walls. Some cowards proposed to force the 
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gentlemen to emerge by threatening the ladies 
who were in Rennes. But the threats fortu- 
nately evaporated in words, and at last, after a 
forced imprisonment of seventy-two hours, 
terms were agreed upon. 

The noblesse agreed to come out carrying no 
arms but their swords. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac, Gaston, and Ber- 
trand de Laval returned to the Hotel St. 
Aubin together, and were received with thank- 
fulness. Madame de Tr^guillec in especial, 
whose nerves had suflfered much, could not 
restrain her tears. They passed a quiet 
evening together. The gentlemen were pro- 
foundly dejected. 

" One must make up one's mind to under- 
stand what this means," said Monsieur de la 
Kergoac, leaning back in his chair, and taking 
a pinch of snuff. " It means that the doom of 
our Constitution is sealed. Such a blow has 
been struck at our rights that they can never 
again be as they were before. We must make 
up our minds to that." 
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"Then," said Blanche, inquiringly, **what 
will happen about the States- General ? " 

" Mafoi, the tiera will have it all their own 
way there, as they have the king with them." 

The following morning the whole town was 
again thrown into excitement by the news 
that an immense body of men and lads were 
on their way from Nantes, come to the aid of 
the bourgeois of Rennes, No less than four 
hundred Nantais were at the gates, all brim- 
ful of excitement, and fresh from triumphs 
recently eflfected in their own town. 

Their enthusiasm was somewhat quenched 
by the new^ that • a treaty of peace had been 
signed between the noblesse and the bourgeois^ 
and that they had arrived too late. They 
were met by their own bishop and others 
deputed by the Comte de Thiard, and on 
agreeing to lay down their arms they were 
allowed to enter the town. 

They arrived about six o'clock in the even- 
ing, and entered the town in detachments and 

unarmed. Nevertheless, their reception was 
11. 23 
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enthusiastic, the inhabitants vying with each 
other in offering them hospitality. 

They remained about a week at Kennes, 
during which, to the great relief of the 
authorities, they preserved an admirable dis- 
cipline. 

The war of words, letters, and pamphlets 
now began to wage more fiercely than ever. 
The tiera on the one hand, and the two Upper 
Orders on the other hand, continued to me- 
morialize the king, both parties receiving inde- 
cisive and thoroughly unsatisfactory answers. 
Matters appeared to have come to a dead lock, 
and meanwhile the most important moment of 
all drew near — the election of deputies to the 
States-General of France. All was in disorder, 
and the repeated appeals both to the king and 
to Necker perfectly useless. 

About the middle of February Madame de 
Tr^guillec and Blanche made up their minds 
to return home. 

They told the chanoinesse^ who at once 
declared her intention of accompanying them. 
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" Oh, my dear friend 1 " she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands. "And all this time I 
have grossly neglected my poor little Henri- 
ette. Every day I have intended to pay her 
a visit, and every day put it oflf, thinking that 
Bertrand would find leisure to accompany 
me ; but every time I propose it he finds 
some excuse. It is to be hoped that when 
the time for his marriage approaches that 
my nephew will be a little more anxious to 
see something of his jiancie. After all, per- 
haps, some shyness may be mixed with his 
reluctance to go and see her, for he used 
to be very fond of her, and to hold her 
on his knee, and feed her with bonbons^ and 
promise her ponies, and big dogs, and all 
sorts of things when she should be his little 
wife." 

** After all, ma Mre^^ said Madame de 

Tr^guillec, "if I were you I should not 

encourage your nephew to see too much of 

his little fiancee at present. How old did 

you say she was?" 

23* 
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" She was fifteen last week," answered the 
chanoinesse. 

** Well," said Madame de Tr^guillec, smiling, 
" very pretty and engaging children are very 
pleasant ; but at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
they are so apt to become shy and awkward 
and gauche. Their little childish airs and 
graces are past ; their future manners are not 
formed ; one shoulder is often higher than 
the other; and their toilette is the most 
unbecoming in the world." 

"I like the slim, young, half-formed things," 
said the chanoinesse. 

" Ah, yes ! But do you see, to our eyes we 
see the promise of the future, and enjoy the 
youth and freshness ; but it is quite otherwise 
with a young man, especially a Jianc6^ who 
naturally looks for perfection." 

" You are quite right," said the chanoinesse ; 
** and I speak as old women speak." 

She stroked Blanche's fair hair. She had 
been sitting on a low stool, gazing into the fire, 
during all the conversation. 
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** Well, at all events this little thing could 
never have passed through an ugly and 
awkward stage." 

" Ah, you should have seen her ! " said 
Madame de Tr6guillee, looking at her child 
fondly. "She was all arms and legs, like a 
young colt, and her hair all floated down her 
back. Her white gowns were a terrible trial 
to her. Why, Blanche, Blanche, my child, 
what is it?" 

For Blanche had two large tears rolling 
down her pretty cheeks. 

"Nothing, mamma," she said, dashing them 
away. "I only wished that I could be your 
little, young Blanche again, as I was then. 
But, dear madame," she said, turning to the 
chanoinesse, "will you let me go with you to 
see Mademoiselle de St. Cyr ? I should like it 
so much." 

" Of course. I shall be delighted, and 
Henriette equally so." 

So the next morning the chanoinesse^ accom- 
panied by Blanche, went to the convent in 
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which Henriette de St. Cyr was completing 
her education. 

The chanoinesse took plenty of bonbons and 
dried fruit with her. They were taken into 
the parloir, and after a very few minutes were 
joined by the superieure, an elderly woman 
with a sweet, worn face, round which the 
white bands fitted softly. 

** Henriette has not grown much," she began 
at once. "Indeed, we sometimes think that 
she will not grow much more. She has a very 
good heart, and admirable intentions, the little 
puss ; but she is sadly giddy and volatile." 

The door opened to admit Mademoiselle 
Henriette, who appeared, and kissed her aunt's 
hand with prim propriety. Somehow she 
irresistibly brought to Blanche's mind the idea 
of a kitten stealing milk. She was a little, 
fat, round-about girl, with bright eyes, brilliant 
and black as jet. She was very short, and 
her round face sparkled with good-humour 
and fun. 

And this was Blanche's rival I A sudden 
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odd feeling of delight arose within her, A 
marriage between this merry, quaint little 
school -girl and the handsome, courteous 
Bertrand de Laval seemed as if it must be 
a jest, an impossibility; and her spirits rose 
and her eyes sparkled 

** We will let the children talk to each other 
labile we do our business together, shall we 
i^ot ? " said the aupSrieure, smiling kindly on 
the two girls; and she and the chanoinesae 
entered into conversation without attending to 
them. 

*^Were you also brought up in a convent, 
mademoiselle ? " asked Henriette, who appeared 
to have no shyness whatever about her, 

"No," answered Blanche; "I have always 
been with mamma.'* 

. " Ah, then you know nothing about our life 
here ? It is not disagreeable. We have not 
too many lessons, and we have plenty of 
recreation. I have one friend, who is dearer 
to me than a sister. Have you any great 
friend V ^ 
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" I have no friend but mapima." 

"Ah, that must be rather dull, for one 
makes friends best with those of one's own 
age. My great friend is English/' 

'* English ? " 

"Yes; ah, I am so fond of the English I 
They are so clever, and so strong and hand- 
some. Yes; I have vowed to Sarah Howard 
(that is her name) that I will only marry an 
Englishman/' 

" But— but I thought—" . 

" Yes ; I am fiancie to my cousin. That is 
what you would say. I only wait till my 
education is completed to tell him I will not 
have it. . Why, I do not think that he wishes 
it himself, and of course I do not. Bah I one 
does not marry one*s brother; and he and I 
are just like brother and sister. But, made- 
moiselle, I should not talk like this. If you 
repeat it I shall be punished, and told that I 
do not know my own mind." 

" I will not repeat it," said Blanche, gaily. 

"And as for my Englishman," went on 
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Henriette, "I have almost decided that it is 
to be Sarah's brother. She tells me that he 
IS more than six feet high, and has fair hair, 
and he can leap over her head at a bound • 
There is a hero of romance 1 " 

"But you cannot marry an Englishman," 
said Blanche, a little anxiously; "they are 
not of our faith/*^ 

"Yes, yes; these are all good Christians 
like ourselves. Oh yes, it will do very well. 
See, my dear aunt has brought me such good 
things. The visits of our friends from outside 
always induce a little fete up-stairs, for they 
always bring us bonbons.'' 

"Henriette," said the chanoinesse^ coming 
forward, " Madame la Sup^rieure tells me that 
you are getting on very well with your lessons. 
It only remains for you to grow a little more, 
my Uttle niece:" 

"The good sisters always give me more to 
eat than the others," said Henriette, a little 
ruefully, " But, alas ! ma tante^ I grow round, 
but not tall ! " 
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"Does she take exercise enough?" asked 
the chancnneaae^ anxiously. 

" She 18 the most active of all the children," 
said the supSrieure, smiling. " Come, Madame 
la Chanoinesse, the good God has made her 
the active little round ball that she is, and we 
must make the best of it." 

"It is easy to do that,** said Blanche, 
turning and almost involuntarily kissing 
Henriette. 

"You are a little angel," said the latter, 
vehemently. 

The elders turned away again, and Henriette 
put her arms round Blanche's neck and drew 
her face down. 

" Listen," she said. • " You know monsieur, 
my /ancS, do you not ? " 

" Yes." 

The tell-tale colour rushed into Blanche's 
face so hotly that the tears almost rose to her 
eyes. 

" No, no ; you shall not escape/' cried 
Henriette, resisting her effort to free herself. 
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" I see it all. Tell me in a very little soft 
whisper, would you like to marry him ? Yes, 
or no ? Quick ! " 

A veiy little "Yes" was breathed into 
Henriette's ear. 

After all Blanche herself was only seven- 
teen. 

" Very well," said Henriette, releasing her 
suddenly. "Then I shall know what to 
arrange when the time comes for me to leave 
the convent." 

" I hope you have made friends," said the 
chanoinesse^ turning round ;" as in all proba- 
bility you two fiUettes will be near neighbours 
all your lives. It is as well that you should 
learn to be fond of each other." 

" We are already great friends," said Henri- 
ette. "Mademoiselle de Tr^guillec tells me 
that she has no friends of her own age, and 
that must be rather sad." 

" I have a little friend now," said Blanche, 
smiUng. 

The pretty blushes had not yet left her 
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cheeks, nor did they for some time after they 
had quitted the convent and gone home, leav- 
ing the bright-eyed Henriette to share her 
dainties with her young school-fellows. 
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CHAPTER III, 

ALREADY some faint foreshadowing of 
spring was in the fields and gardens when 
their owners returned to Mont Marin and 
Chateau Laval, 

The ladies had now become so intimate that 
not a day passed without many hours being 
spent in each other's company, Blanche's 
spirits flagged at first; her pleasant country 
occupations seemed to her flat and dull after 
the constant excitement in which they had 
been living. She grew thin and paler than 
she used to be, and often looked pre-occupied. 

Madame de Tr^guillec hoped much from 
this that she was thinking of Gaston, She 
was a woman of small penetration, and had 
completely set her mind at rest as to the feel- 
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iugs of Monsieur de Laval and her daughter, 
on observing their calm intercourse with each 
other, and their intense interest in the moment- 
ous questions of the day. So she ceased to 
blame herself for former imprudence, and 
when they left Reniies she cordially invited 
Bertrand to spend all the time he could 
possibly spare at Mont Marin. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac and his son remained 
on at Rennes, and did not return to the 
Chateau Gris for some time after the rest of 
the party. 

Bertrand de Laval was not indiscreet, and 
did not avail himself too often of Madame de 
Tr^guillec's general invitation ; but he found it 
very hard to resist, and it was only by a strong 
eftbrt that he restricted his visits to once or 
twice a-week. In spite of himself he could 
not prevent his thoughts from dwelUng on 
Blanche, longing passionately to see her, 
though every sight produced fresh pain for 
the future. 

Blanche was often restless. She used to take 
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long walks by the wild sea-shore, drinking in 
the breath of the fresh salt sea. It seemed to 
soothe her more than anything, to calm the 
irritation of nerve and spirits, which seemed to 
make life very hard to bear. 

Julie, after endeavouring in vain to keep up 
with her young lady, at last confessed with 
tears that she could do it no longer. On 
returning from these terrible wanderings her 
limbs would ache so as to prevent her from 
sleeping ; and walking on rocks was torture 
to feet only brought up to tread the pavement 
of Paris. 

Rose Quenquer, therefore, was allowed to 
take Julie's place, and Blanche found her a far 
more congenial companion. 

Rose was now the only daughter at home. 
The wedding of Jaquot and Adolphine had 
taken place soon after Christmas, with many 
rejoicings and merry-makings. They had 
removed to Quimper, and were settled in a 
home of their own. To his life's end Jaquot 
congratulated himself on his wisdom in having 
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discerned the merits of Adolphiue, and given 
her the preference over her sisters. 

The bright young spring came on; primroses 
and violets carpeted the earth, daffodils and 
the sweet-smelling jonquils followed, and great 
purple irises unfolded their delicate broad 
petals, sending forth that sweet, subtle scent 
which seems to tell of the warmth of more 
southern climates. All the hedges burst into 

tender green, and the voice of the cuckoo 
made itself heard. 

The whole of France was occupied by the 
business of the elections to the States-General. 
A royal letter had set forth the exact manner 
in which the elections were to be made, and 
the number of the deputies was to be at least 
one thousand. Of these the number of the 
tiers was to equal those of the two Orders of 
noblesse d'6pee et de robe. 

Petitions were prepared ; hope, joy, and 
expectation throughout France were at the 
culminating point. All would be well now. 
The king would save his people. 
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By an act of wisdom the king made an 
exception with regard to the Breton noblesse^ 
giving them, as it were, one more chance of 
yielding with dignity. He authorized a meet- 
ing of the clergy and noblesse, apart from the 
tierSy once more to deliberate, and, as he 
hoped, to annul the oath of the cordiliers. 
But the concession was in vain; the two 
Orders persisted in their adherence to the 
Breton Constitution. They demanded of the 
king the summons of the three Orders as 
usual, for the purpose of electing deputies to 
the States-General, and they agreed at last to 
the numbers of the representatives of the tiers 
being greatly increased. 

The concession came too late, and their 
demand was refused. The deputies were to be 
elected in Brittany by public vote as in the 
rest of France. 

The Breton gentlemen received the refusal 

of their demand with greater indignation than 

ever. They renewed their oath ; they refused 

to take any part in the elections, which they 
u. 24 
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considered illegal, according to their Consti- 
tution; and they denounced all those in the 
strongest terms who should allow themselves 
to be elected deputies by any authority but 
that of the Breton etats. 

When the States-General afterwards met, 
Brittany was only represented by the tiers etat 
and a certain number of the inferior clergy; 
and the king was deprived for ever of the 
powerful support of the whole body of the 

« 

Breton noblesse. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac and his son returned 
to the Chateau Gris. 

One afternoon, on one of those warm, sunny 
April days in which all living things seem to 
rejoice and expand, Bertrand de Laval rode 
over to Mont Marin. He had not been there 
for several days, but the longing to see Blanche 
prevailed over his better sense, and he gave 
way to it and went there. 

He found Madame de Tr6guillec sitting by 
the open window, and Blanche arranging a 
large jardiniere full of flowers — an occupation 
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in which the chanoinesse was pretending to 
help. 

"My dear friend," cried Madame de Trd- 
guillec, eagerly, "you never come to see me 
now, and yet you know that we are dying to 
hear all that goes on. Your aunt tells me that 
instead of submission you have all renewed 
your oath, and matters seem further than ever 
from a peaceful termination." 

" Yes ; it is quite true. It seems as if the 
king had done with us," said Bertrand. " All 
favour, all distinction is to the tiers now. I 
have brought you copies of some of the 
petitions which I thought would interest 

you." 

"I should like to see them of all things," 
said Madame de Tr6guillec, and the chanoinesse 
advanced eagerly. 

"Ah! the caAiers!" she exclaimed. "Are 
they destined to destroy the peace of France ? 
Will they be granted? Are they very im- 
moderate ? " 

"My dear aunt/* said Bertrand, laughing, 

24* 
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" I wish I could answer those questions. The 
prophet who could do so would be very 
welcome to France at this moment/' 

"Let me see," said Madame de Tr^guillec. 
*' del! what handwriting ! " 

"See," said Bertrand. **From a few of 
their demands one can gather a just idea of 
what the generality of them will be. Thus— 
they begin by * Abolition of all feudal rights ; 
community of rights, charges, and taxes; 
one only and the same rule of taxation for all 
citizens,' and so on. * Liberty of the press ; 
the admission of all classes into public 
employment,' etc." 

" All that one might expect," said Madame 
de Tr^guillec, thoughtfully. "I suppose the 
time has come." 

"These further demands will aggravate 
many," went on Bertrand, continuing to turn 
over the leaves of the cahiers. " * No rights of 
game and hunting ; suppression of the corvees ; 
and taxes upon sporting-dogs, carriages, sedan- 
chairs, and on men-servants. ' " 
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**They would tax usl usl" exclaimed the 
chanoine88e. 

"Yes, even us," said Bertrand, smiling at 
her horror. 

" Then it is time for the world to be coming 
to an end," said the old lady, shutting her 
eyes solemnly. 

"I cannot see that there is injustice in 
that," said Blanche, timidly. "After all, it 
seems fair and just that -the rich should bear 
their share of the taxation of the country." 

" Bah 1 you are only a child," said Madame 
la Chanoinesse, 

She had hardly ceased speaking when 
Monsieur de la Kergoac and Monsieur de 
St. Aubin were announced. The former 
came in with such a thunder-cloud on his 
brow that all were startled, 

** Ah ! you have copies of some of the 
cahiera there," he said, after the first greeting, 
" It is to be hoped that His Majesty will relish 
the outrageous demands of his dearly-loved 
canailteJ' 
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They all looked at him. There was a sound 
of positively vindictive bitterness in the old 
man's words. It was evident that something 
had irritated him almost beyond endurance. 
It burst out at last 

" I have come to ask for your assistance/* 
he said to the three ladies, "to persuade or 
ridicule Gaston out of a resolution he has 
made. I throw myself on your mercy/' he 
said, turning short round upon Blanche, and 
throwing out his hands; "he is beyond my 
power." 

"I can pretend to no influence with 
Monsieur de St. Aubin,'' said Blanche, shrink- 
ing back behind her mother. 

"But, for Heaven's sake, what is it? 
What has he done?" cried Madame de Tr^- 
guillec, looking from the white, sneering face 
of the father to the sullen, dogged face of 
the son. 

" Done 1 He has ofiered himself for election 
to the States-General; oflfered his name — ^my 
name ! — for the choice of these miserable 
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butchers and bakers and tavern - keepers ; 
oflFered to present himself before the king 
with a cahier like that in his hands 1 Parbleu ! 
his name at least bestows on him some pre- 
tension to be a gentleman ; but I would give 
half I possess to have left him down amidst the 
mud from which I had the folly to raise him ! " 

The scene was becoming most painful. 
Bertrand went forward and laid his hand on 
the arm of the infuriated old man. 

" Come, come, marquis," he said ; " after 
all, we must give St. Aubin credit for some 
generosity in this matter. There will be a 
large representation of French gentlemen at 
the States- General. After all, it is only 
we Bretons that for our own constitutional 
reasons stand aloof." 

"Also,'' said Gaston, sullenly, "my father 
must not forget that my place is not assured 
among you gentlemen. I was educated among 
the people ; my associations are with them. I 
am more at home in the tiers than in the 
noblesse J^ 
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" Every word you say disgraces me more," 
cried Monsieur de la Kergoac. 

The ladies began to be half-frightened ; only 
Blanche stood forward, turning white and red 
alternately. 

Bertrand again spoke calmly, but with great 
firmness. 

" Surely, St. Aubin," he said, " these discus- 
sions should take place in private." 

" It was my father dragged me here," said 
Gaston, gloomily. 

" Yes. Have you no influence with him ? " 
cried Monsieur de la Kergoac. "Mademoi- 
selle Blanche, can you not show him the 
absurd position in which he places himself? 
— he, my son ? " 

"Nothing will change me," cried Gaston, 
folding his arms. "You are all ready to 
condemn me ; but I beg first of all that you 
will hear me. Every one seeks their own 
self-interest in this world ; that fact at 
least is undeniable. Well, I find my 
interests best served by seeking election 
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into the tiers. I have no place among the 
nobleaae,*^ 

" You are right there," cried his father, his 
hands trembling with rage. " The only attri- 
butes you have adopted from the noblesse are 
their vices." 

"Hush, hush, I entreat," said Bertrand; 
** this is indeed no scene for ladies." 

" 1 will finish and go/' said Gaston. " You 
have all despised me. I have lived alone, 
isolated, awkward among you. By my former 
associates I find myself distrusted, misunder- 
stood. I have no friends, no equals ; and now, 
when once more I try to find myself a place 
in the world, my father treats me like 
this 1 " 

"Then I am to understand that it is self- 
interest alone that prompts your decision?" 
said Bertrand, haughtily. 

Gaston bowed. 

"Monsieur, may I entreat you to shorten 
this painfal scene." 

" I will take your hint and go," said Gaston. 
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He was about to leave the room, when he 
turned round once more. 

"Monsieur de Laval," he said, "for your 
good opinion I did, yes, I do care." 

"Did I not see you among us at the 
cordeliers ? " said Bertrand. 

" Yes, assuredly." 

"Then, monsieur, I will only observe that 
an oath is an oath." 

And he turned on his heel and approached 
Monsieur de la Kergoac as Gaston left the 
room. 

The old man sank into a chair ; the ladies 
gathered round him. 

" My poor friend, it is a severe blow,'* said 
Madame de Tr^guiUee, kindly. 

His hand fell on the cahiers^ and his fingers 
clutched and crumpled them. 

" These 1 these ! " he said, " a son of mine 
present such petitions as these ! " 

" Come, come," said the chanoinessey sooth- 
ingly, "half of them will come to nothing. 
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Taxes especially for us ! Bah ! they must 
come to nothing. The king himself is a 
gentleman." 

With a strong eflfort at self-control Monsieur 
de la Kergoac mastered his passion sufficiently 
to apologize for what had taken place, and 
even change the subject of conversation. He 
did not stay long, however ; and when he rose 
to go, he was glad to take Bertrand's arm, for 
he felt severely shaken. 

Hardly were they out of the room than 
Blanche rushed to her mother and covered 
her with kisses, then sprang back, and began 
to dance a pas seul in the middle of the 
room. 

" Blanche ! Blanche ! " cried her mother, 
" what is the world coming to ? What will 
Madame la Chanoinesse say ? " 

" She will not mind," cried Blanche, throw- 
ing her arms round her old friend's neck, and 
kissing her also. "But one must be happy 
sometimes." 
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" But, silly child 1 what makes you so 
happy now ? " 

"Because of course I can never many 
now/' cried Blanche, "I am so glad 1 so 
glad I " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A S the weeks and months passed by, and 
•^■^ still there came no news of Ang^le, the 
hearts of those at home grew sadder and 
sadder. Rose in especial, bereaved both of 
her lover and her sister, lost all the bright 
gaiety which in old days had been one of her 
greatest charms, and became silent and sad ; 
but what her face lost in brightness it gained 
in sweetness, and that expression added greatly 
to her beauty. 

Both Rose and Ange held the strongest 
conviction that Gaston de St. Aubin was the 
author of Ang61e's disappearance, and nothing 
would shake this belief. 

Ange regarded his foster-brother with feel- 
ings of the bitterest hatred, aU the more 
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violent from the severance of the close tie 
which had formerly united them ; but they 
agreed not to trouble the old parents with 
their ideas ; and Mfere Mariette would ramble 
on for hours about the disappearance of her 
youngest child, sometimes weeping sadly with 
the idea that she had fallen over the cliffs, 
at other times imagining that she had got 
tired of home, and gone away somewhere into 
service. 

" It would never have happened," she would 
say, "if we had still been at les Pommiers; 
but it is dull, very dull, for young people 
in a small house like this. Oui dame! how 
ungrateful I am to say such a thing.*' 

"It might have been true, mother," Kose 
would say, " if Ang^le had been one of those 
girls who were always fond of going about 
and gaiety ; but that was not her character.^' 

Little by little life flickered and waned in 
old Pfere Josais. He could do very little now ; 
but as the warm spring days drew on, they 
used to place him outside his cottage door; 
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and there he would sit all the day long, so 
silent and motionless that the little birds 
would hop almost on to his feet and knees. 
He never uttered a word of complaint, and on 
his face was a peaceful, calm expression. It 
seemed as if his soul had already passed into 
a region of dim, shadowy twilight, peaceful 
and still. 

One afternoon Blanche came to see him, as 
she often did with Rose, bringing some little 
dainty that she hoped might tempt his 
appetite. 

It was a lovely sunny day ; all the grass at 
their feet was growing into hay, and luxuri- 
antly long and green. 

Blanche and Rose seated themselves on a 
low grass bank by the old man's chair, and 
Mfere Mariette came out and leant against the 
door-post. 

"Pfere Josais is very weak to-day, made- 
moiselle," said the old woman, sadly. » " The 
hay is growing well, but I doubt whether he 
will be here to see it stacked. Everything is 
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backward this year from the bad winter ; but 
sometimes the backward years are not the 
worst ones." 

"It is very hot," said the old man, 
suddenly. 

" It is only the heat of the beautiful warm 
sun, Pfere Josais," said Blanche, gently. "It 
will do us all good.** 

" No, no, no," said the old man, fretfuUy ; 
" you speak like a child. The sun is cruel : it 
burns and scorches and destroys everything. 
It is the rain, the soft, sweet rain, that does so 
much good. It is very hot to-day." 

"Ah!" said Mariette, "he thinks of the 
long drought that caused all our troubles. Oui 
dame! it seemed as if the sky was made of 
brass, and never a drop of rain till the night 
of the great storm. Ah! there is Monsieur 
le Cur6. Look, look, mon homme ; here is 
Monsieur le Cur^ come to see you." 

" Nay, nay, do not disturb him. I entreat 
you not to move," said the old priest, 
courteously. 
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Kose brought out a chair for him, and all 
resumed their places. 

" Pfere Josais complains of the heat," went 
on Mariette. " It is a recollection of the bad 
times ; but it seems to trouble him again 
this spring." 

"Ah, my friend,*' said the old priest, 
bending over him ; " though it may seem as 
if all were burnt up with heat, the mercies 
of our God are likened to a dew from heaven." 

" Dews and rain," repeated the old farmer, 
" rain and dew : these are the salvation of the 
crops. It is very hot to-day." 

"Ah!" said Mfere Mariette, "in the long 
dry weather last year I used often and often 
to think of the ForH de Paimporty where I 
went with my father when he was at work at 
Monfort-sur-Meu, and wish that Monseigneur 
de Laval held the old power of his ancestors." 

"What was that?" asked Blanche, seeing 

that Mfere Mariette, who was a famous teller 

of stories and legends, had paused, in the 

customary way, for encouragement. 
II. 25 
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" What was that, mademoiBelle asks ? Well, 
I can easily tell her. Every one knows the 
enchanted forest of Paimport. Even now 
terrible sights are sometimes seen in it; and 
folks returning from the wood-cutting in the 
first quarter of the new moon have seen the 
form of Viviane walking swiftly and softly 
along, and heard the groans of one sleeping. 
Ahy dame out ! " 

" But who is Viviane ? " asked Blanche, 
eagerly. 

"In ages long ago there Uved in the 
Broc^liande — for so they caUed all the country 
thereabouts — the great Merlin." 

"Yes, yes; I know all about Merlin the 
sorcerer," cried Blanche. 

"Then surely, mademoiselle," said Mfere 
Mariette, hardly relishing so many interrup- 
tions, " you must know that Viviane was his 
false love ; that she wove around him his own 
enchantments, so that somewhere in the heart 
of the forest in Broc61iande he lies imprisoned, 
and never, never can destroy the magic walls 
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that surround him till the last trump shall 
sound. Yes, yes ; I myself heard old Jeannette 
describe how that he and his wife Fran9ine 
were cutting faggots in the forest, when they 
heard a strange sound as of one groaning, and 
then behind them they heard the faint rustle 
of leaves, and a woman glided past them with 
her finger on her lip, and the trail of her long 
shadow-coloured robe on the grass was like 
the trail of a serpent. She went past so 
silently and so swiftly that they had but time 
to clutch each other by the hand ; and though 
it was winter, and very cold, they were wet 
with perspiration from terror. Dame out! I 
have heard old Jeannette tell the story over 
and over again." 

**But why should it remind you of the 
drought last year ? " asked Blanche, smiling. 

" Alas," said Mfere Mariette, her head shak- 
ing a little with outraged dignity, " when I 
was mistress of the 'Pommiers,' and all my 
young men and girls were round about the 

hearth, when I told them stories for their 

25 * 
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instruction, all listened ; but now, damey 
every one puts in their word, and one never 
gets to an end." 

"You see, Mfere Mariette," said the Cur^, 
soothingly, " we are all so much interested." 

" Well, well," said the old woman, mollified, 
"with your permission, monp^re^ I will go on. 
In that part of the world there is never any 
fear of drought : that is to say, there never 
used to be any fear in the good old days, for 
the rain came at the will and pleasure of the 
seigneur of the place." 

" How was that ? " 

" You shall hear. In the west of the forest, 
near its outskirts, stands the Fontaine de 
Baranton^ and it is the wonder of Broc^liande. 
Every time that the Sires de Montfort came 
to the fountain a miracle was worked by 
them. Close to the fountain lies a great stone, 
which used to be called * le perron de Merlin J 
The noble seigneur had but to draw water from 
the fontaine, and sprinkle it on the magic 
stone, when, whatever the state of the heavens. 
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or the way of the wind, it mattered not, 
straightway the sound of thunder filled the 
air, a darkness of driving clouds passed over 
the sky, and the rain fell abundantly. Thus, 
you see, that the Sire de Montfort held the 
prosperity of his people in his hand." 

And Mfere Mariette ended her story with 
triumph. 

The old man's head had fallen upon his 
breast ; he appeared to be asleep. 

"He looks very ill to-day," said Blanche, 
rising, and bending down gently to look into 
his face. 

The Cur^ who had some slight knowledge 
of medicine, laid his fingers on his pulse. 

"I think I would take him to bed, Mfere 
Mariette," he said, gently. " The sand in the 
hour-glass runs low." 

The old woman did not seem frightened or 
disturbed. 

" I wiU call Ange," she said. 

"No, no; there is no need, mother," said 
Rose ; and she and the Cur6 between them, 
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with the help of Blanche, carried Pfere Josais 
indoors, and laid him in his bed. 

He did not appear to wake when they 
moved him, but went on sleeping tranquilly. 

"It is twelve o'clock," said the Cur^, 
glancing upwards at the sun. **What think 
you, M^re Mariette : shall I come this after- 
noon with the Holy Hoatie ? It is well to be 
ready, for one knows neither the day nor the 
hour." 

" Yes," said the old woman, gently ; " come, 
Tmn pere ; I will not awaken him until you are 
within sight." 

"I will come back then," said Blanche, 
rising from the chair she had taken by the old 
farmer's bedside. " No, dear Rose, you must 
not come with me ; you may be wanted here. 
Indeed you must not." 

"But Madame la Comtesse will not like 
mademoiselle to return alone." 

"Yes; only five minutes' run across the 
grass. I will explain, and I will come back to 
be with you when Monsieur le Cur^ comes." 
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She went away quickly, and Rose stood 
watching her white figure passing in and out 
of shadows and lights till she was out of 
sight. 

The sun shone, and the birds sang, and 
through tlie long pleasant grass was a hum 
and buzz of insect life ; in the trees close by a 
turtle-dove uttered its thrilling note. Within, 
the aged life was passing; the old man was 
sleeping away the last few hours that re- 
mained to him on earth. 

About two o'clock the priests came, bearing 
the Host. The neighbours of former days 
came flocking together, and knelt within and 
without the door. When the solemn rite was 
over tley went their way ; but some lingered 
still, kieeling or sitting in the room, as the 
long hours of the afternoon passed on. 

The Cur^ now stood over the bed of the 
old man, waiting till the last moment should 
come, that he might speed the soul forth into 
the mysteries of eternity. 

With a sttinge sort of sense of importance. 
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with dry eyes and tremulous head, old Mfere 
Mariette moved about, counting those who 
came in, marking those who were absent. 

Blanche was there, kneeling all the after- 
noon ; and as it grew later Madame de 
Tr^guillec came herself. She would not miss 
doing this pious oflGlce. She crossed herself, 
and knelt down to offer prayers for the parting 
soul. 

Still the old man lingered on the threshold 
of death — ^lingered in that strange shadow- 
world. At last — and the hours seemed to have 
lengthened into days — ^the priest bent forward, 
the last words were spoken, the last rite was 
accomplished. Pfere Josais slept on eartl, and 
in that sleep his ^ul had passed away. 






/ 
/ 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpHE 4th of May, 1789, dawned— a day to 
"^ which all France had looked forward with 
hope and faith. 

Events followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. It was but a step from the famous 
oath of thejeu de paume to the triumph of the 
tiers Uat — to the assumption of the new title 
of National Assembly — on to the taking of 
the Bastille, to the lawless march upon Ver- 
sailles and bringing of the king to Paris ; on 
again to the first anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastille, July 14th, 1790, when all over 
France spread the General Federation, the 
mighty oath. 

In November followed the worst attack 
upon the priests — the National Assembly 
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demanding of the clergy a solemn oath to 
the new Constitution, which had deprived 
them of their privileges, robbed them of their 
property, denied their existence as a State- 
church, and forced them to submit to election 
and choice for their benefices by civil electors. 

Throughout France the war of class against 
class had begun. Already a steady flow of 
emigration had set in. The noblesse^ actuated 
by various motives, some flying from the ruins 
of their burning chdteauwy taking refuge for 
dear life ; others indignant, and determined to 
bring down revenge from abroad; a great 
many lightly and gaily spending their time 
out of France till the troubles should be over, 
which, in their opinion, must be very soon. 

In the west of France it was far longer 
before actual warfare arose. The Bretoii 
noblesse were, many of them, deservedly love^ 
by the peasants. Living at home among their 
people, their exactions had been far less, their 
rule far more loving, than in the rest of France, 
and in hundreds of cases the privUeges and 
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rights which proved so intolerable in the rest 
of France remained unexercised in simpler 
and more religious Brittany. 

The Breton priests, mostly sons of the very 
peasantry among whom they laboured, were 
the simplest, the most God-fearing, and the 
most pure of all the priesthood of France. 
Therefore, only rumour for a while brought 
the sad tidings of what was happening in 
other parts of France into Quimperlon, and 
for a time the Cur^ Mack's refusal to take the 
Constitutional oath passed unnoticed, more 
especially as his vicaire^ Monsieur Sanson, was 
one of the very few who left his parish and 
took the oath. The first shock that shook the 
parishioners of Quimperlon was the news that 
came from Quimper, towards the end of the 
year 1791, where the old bishop Conen de 
Saint-Luc lay dying. 

The death-bed was disturbed by the bitterest 
contentions. The canons of Quimper deter- 
mined not to cede their rights in the smallest 
degree ; they ignored the fact that legally their 
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own powers had ceased to exist; and following 
the usual mode of procedure, they met round 
the bed of their dying bishop, to invest in his 
name one of his priests to the vacant cure of 
Kerfeunlun. 

The Commune declared the investiture null 
and void. They again assembled round the 
bed of the dying man, who foreseeing the 
miseries about to fall on his beloved church, 
died broken-hearted before the struggle was at 
an end. 

The Commune placed seals on the SvechSy 
and called together the electors to choose a 
successor to the dead bishop. Another strong 
protest was made. The chapter of Quimper 
called all the clergy of the diocese together to 
attend the funeral. 

The aged bishop lay exposed to view in the 
chapel, his face uncovered, the mitre on his 
head, the episcopal cross in his hand. Not 
only the clergy, but an immense crowd of 
peasants attended. 

Over the body of their bishop the priests, 
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all with one accord, took a solemn vow to die 
rather than accept the Constitutional oath, and 
the assembled peasants swore to defend them 
to their last breath. 

So in Brittany the strife also had begun, 
and the legal persecution continued hotly. 
Half of the non-jurors continued either openly 
or in secret to remain with their people ; but 
a very large number sought safety in flight 
and emigration. 

At Quimperlon the hour of disturbance was 
destined to come. The old mayor, Monsieur 
Moy, died, and a new mayor was appointed. 
One or two secret and dangerous men were 
sent from the National Assembly to watch the 
municipal elections, and they were carried out 
to the entire satisfaction of the most uncom- 
promising among them. 

The new mayor, Antoine Tasset, was a man 
of the most violent opinions; he had had a 
certain amount of education, had been at 

« 

Paris for some months, and when there had 
drunk deeply of the excitement of the times. 
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There was no fear of his neglecting his duty, 
or suflfering illegalities to pass unnoticed. 
Antoine Tasset was not a man of half- 
measures. 

By slow degrees and great caution Bertrand 
de Laval had been diminishing his household. 
In these times it was not safe to make enemies, 
and he did not fail to foresee that matters 
would grow worse and not better, and to 
prepare beforehand for whatever might happen. 
He told his aunt everything; indeed, her 
shrewd good sense showed her approaching 
danger as clearly as he saw it himself; and 
she also had made her Httle preparations, of 
which she said nothing even to her nephew. 

The abolition of the Breton Parlement had 
come with even a heavier blow on the 
chanoinesse than on her nephew. It seemed to 
her to be the end of everything — of all that 
was great, all that was feudal ; all rights, all 
privileges. Charters could be broken ; rights 
could vanish into thin air. Was nothing 
stable? Could anything be secure if the 
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very Constitution of Brittany could thus 
dissolve into dust 1 

The Cur^, to whom Madame la Chanoinesse 
poured out words to this efifect, shook his 
head sadly, and made a little rapid movement 
of his right hand, pointing the finger to 
heaven. Yes; there, and there only, exist 
laws which cannot change; there, and there 
only, will mortals putting on immortality find 
the immutable. 

One morning before the chanoinesse had 
made her appearance, Bertrand de Laval 
summoned his maitre cTAotel. He believed 
that he could trust this man fully ; he had 
been brought up in the house, had been his 
father's valet, had grown old in the service of 
his young master. Bertrand would almost as 
soon have distrusted himself as his honest old 
servant. 

" Lucas," said Monsieur de Laval, sitting by 
his bureau with his legs crossed, " I can, I am 
sure, trust to your discretion." 

"Monsieur le Comte has now leant upon 
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my discretion for so many years," said the old 
man with dignity, "that I need not assure 
him." 

"Yes," interrupted Bertrand; "but the 
task I want to set you will require a great 
deal of care and of tact. I wish to get rid of 
the three men who still remain in my service." 

"Monsieur le Comte is quite right," said 
Lucas ; and there was a grave, shrewd look in 
his face which showed that he knew more 
than he would care to say. 

" Ah, you understand ? " said Bertrand. 

"Yes; and I think, monsieur, that I can 
manage it. Their conversation would not 
have been tolerated in my young days." 

" Indeed ?" said Bertrand, interrogatively. 

" The scoundrels I the ungrateful hounds ! " 
cried the maitre cFhotel clenching his fists. 
"But, sapristiy what am I about? Will 
Monsieur le Comte forgive me ? " 

" Yes, yes," said Bertrand ; " but what is it 
that so displeases you ? " 

" Dame ! monsieur, it is what it seems one 
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must get accustomed to now-a-days. Out of 
Monsieur le Comte's sight they dare to ignore 
his titles : they gather flowers in the parterres ; 
they ride monsieur's horses; they dare to 
speak of Madame la Chanoinesse as citoyenne 
Laval." 

" Come, Lucas ; we must all come to that ; 
our titles are extinct. Last year, you know, 
they were abolished by the National Assembly. 
These citizens, who do me the honour of 
receiving my wages, are in their right. There, 
my poor Lucas, you are only serving a simple 
citizen now." 

*' Monsieur le Comte amuses himself; but 
monsieur must know that it does not amuse 
me. If I could crack these villains as one 
cracks a nut; or at least extract a good 
handful of their hair, as I had the pleasure of 
doing at Rennes, when we were attending the 
^tats ! " 

"Ah, my good Lucas, these imprudences 

will not do now. My friend," he exclaimed, 

suddenly, holding out his hand with that 
II. 26 
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wonderfully sweet and winning smile on his 
face that always took all hearts by storm. 
" In these days we must hold to each other. 
I trust you with all my heart; you may be 
of the greatest service to me." 

The man pressed his master's hand to his 
lips, and the tears ran down his cheeks. 

"One thing, only one thing, monsieur, I 
will implore : you will not leave us, you will 
not emigrate without teUing me?" 

" No, no ; come, my good friend, I will put 
every confidence in you ; " and Bertrand de 
Laval bent forward and kissed his old servant 
on both cheeks, afker the old French fashion. 

4 

Lucas would have died for him that day. 

How the maitre cFhotel managed it he never 
told ; what arts he used, what grand stories he 
trumped up about fortunes to be made in 
Paris ; but certain it is, that that evening, as 
Monsieur de Laval and the chanoinease were 
awaiting dinner, Lucas rushed in, apparently 
in the greatest disorder, wringing his hands, 
and followed by the little troop of servants. 



i 
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" I do not know how to tell monseigneur/' 

said the maltre cPhdtel^ with violence; "but 

these citizens are about to quit his service 

without reason, without notice 1 To go to 

Paris, forsooth." 

" Indeed ! " said Monsieur de Laval 

with a look of surprise. " Now, at 

once ? " 

"Now at once, monsieur," cried Lucas. 

"And T greatly fear that it may be partly 

my fault that Monsieur le Comte should be 

left like this." 

" Your fault, Lucas ? " 

" I was only describing to them how those 

valets that left Madame de Tr6guillec got on ; 

and they have seen for themselves that 

Auguste has returned from Paris as an 

emissary sent from the National Assembly to 

our Commune." 

" Well, well," said Bertrand, " after all, in 

these days one cannot blame men who wish 

to improve their position." 

"That is just our case," said one of the 

26* 
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grooms, gruffly. "Therefore, the citizen will 
please give us our wages/' 

Bertrand de Laval bit his lip : it was the 
first time that any servant of his had dared 
to speak thus to him; but he put strong 
control on his feelings, and said : 

" You shall have your money, my friends, 
and I will wish you good luck." 

" After all," said one of the men, very bash- 
fully, " one must think of one's own interests 
first ; and to be in the service of an aristocrat 
is an unworthy position." 

" And may even be a dangerous one," said 
Monsieur de Laval, quietly. 

The man started. 

"Monsieur le Comte is quite right," he 
said, hurriedly. 

They went down-stairs, Bertrand gave 
Lucas the money, and before the day was over 
all the men-servants were gone, and the house- 
hold was reduced to a couple of bonnes, both 
peasant- girls, and Lucas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rpHE next morning the chanoinesse came into 
•^ the room in which Monsieur de Laval did 
business with a very disturbed expression on 
her face. 

"New troubles, Bertrand," she said, "new 
troubles cropping up. I have news for you." 

" What is it, my aunt ? " he said, rising and 
coming up to her. "If I mistake not, this 
year '91 will not see the end of our troubles." 

" I have had a letter from the sup^rieure of 
Henriette's convent. Alas 1 alas 1 they have 
been driven out, and the convent desecrated. 
It has been converted into a club, it seems." 

" But what of the nuns ? Where are they 
and Henriette ? " 

"The nuns are dispersed all over the 
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country; those that have families have re- 
turned to them. Old Soeur Anne Marie died 
of a broken heart, and they had to go away 
and leave her in the convent ; no time was 
even given to them to bury their dead ; and 
alas 1 the poor sister, she was buried by a 
constitutional priest. It was well that she 
died before she knew that it would be so." 

Bertrand could net forbear from a little 
sad laugh at these words. The chanoinesse 
went on : 

'*The young pensionnaires, it seems, have 
also gone home to their families* Henri ette 
has been taken into the house of an English 
family named Howard, where she awaits our 
orders. We must act at once, for the English 
family are already on their way to St. Malo, 
from whence they embark for England, and 
the supSrieure asks me to send some one to 
fetch her from St. Malo." 

" Where is the sup^rieure herself ? " 

" She is hidden in a farm-house, and passes 
for a servant, and is dressed as a basse- 
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Bretonne ; and for a better disguise she 
pretends to speak no French, only Breton, 
which, it seems, she spoke with ease when a 
child." 

Bertrand de Laval leant his head thought- 
fully on his hand. This was indeed most 
unwelcome news. 

''There is only one thing to be done, 
Bertrand," said the ckanoinesne, laying her 
hand gently on his arm. " You know what I 
mean ? " 

*'I cannot imagine," he said, rather im- 
patiently. 

"You must go yourself to St. Malo and 
fetch your cousin, and the marriage must take 
place here at once." 

"You ask what is impossible," cried Ber- 
trand. " Why, she is a mere child. I must 
have time to know her, to understand her. 
Such a hasty marriage would not be fair, on 
either her or myself." 

" This might be all very true in times of 
security," said his aunt; "but consider, 
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Bertrand, as the engagement is one that really 
exists, and you are bound to marry her sooner 
or later, how much wiser it would be to give 
her the protection of your name now at once. 
One never knows what may happen ; and after 
all, you young people may be obliged to 
emigrate at a moment's notice.^ 

" Not till the last extremity, and certainly 
not without you, ma tantel^ he said, affection- 
ately. 

"So you will not only protect poor little 
Henriette," went on the chanoinesse; "but it 
would put it in your power to protect Blanche 
also. Madame de Tr6o:uillec and I are both 

o 

old ; she is far from strong." 

"You torment me," cried Bertrand. "Do 
not urge me like this." 

"But, my dear boy," said the chanoinesse^ 
**be reasonable, since it must be sooner or 
later." 

" But she is only a child." 

" She is seventeen ; indeed, Bertrand, she is 
a good, winning little girl, very fond of you. 
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which you hardly deserve. You must start 
to fetch her this very day." 

" I will do that, of course," said Bertrand 
•with a deep sigh. 

" I knew you would 1 I knew that your 
common sense would show you the necessity 
of this step." 

** But my going to fetch her does not mean 
that we are to be married at once." 

" Bah, you ignorant 1 can you tramp about 
the country alone with a young lady unless 
she is to become your wife immediately ? " 

" I will not go then," cried Bertrand. 

" Poor child 1 poor little orphan Henriette 1 " 
wailed the cunning old lady, " alone in terror 
and bewilderment, with no shelter, no friend 
to welcome her, thrown on the mercy and 
chance charity of perfect strangers — English, 
and in all probability heretics 1 " 

" I will go," said Bertrand. " It seems that 
one must face the inevitable." 

"And I will make preparations for the 
ceremony for your return," said the clianoinesse. 
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She did not mean to say it, she was only- 
thinking aluud ; but Bertiand heard her words 
and shivered. 

Monsieur de Laval ordered his horse to be 
prepared with saddle-bags. He gave the order 
to Lucas without thinking, and half-an-hour 
afterwards, descending into the courtyard, found 
his poor maitre cThotel struggling to fasten the 
saddle on somehow — a difficulty he found it 
impossible to overcome, having a fixed idea 
that the back part of the saddle was the front. 

Bertrand saddled the horse himself, and 
having said a quick and rather reserved good- 
bye to his aunt, started on his journey with a 
very heavy heart. He had not gone very far 
through the woods, and was passing the house 
of one of his former gamekeepers (now become 
an extinct race), when an interruption occurred- 

The road was blocked by great carts of 
sea- weed, the wheels of which, by some care- 
lessness on the part of the drivers, had become 
locked. 

It was February, the month in which the 
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Bretons reap a harvest of the rich brown 
go^mon off the coasts, and bring cart-loads 
inland to enrich the soil. 

They stood now in the road, five or six 
carts, each drawn by three or four of the 
small, strong, white horses of the country; 
the masses of brown shiny sea-weed hanging 
in ribbons almost to the gi'ound, dripping 
with salt water, and sending out a delicious 
briny smell full of healthful iodine. 

The carters were all of them tenants of 
Laval. He never passed by when help was 
needed, so it was the work of a moment to 
dismount and set to work to direct the men as 
to the best way of getting out of their diffi- 
culty. More than half-an-hour elapsed before 
he was again in the saddle, and the heavy 
carts had once more resumed their slow 
journey. 

A little further through the woods, and 
Monsieur de Laval was met by another inter- 
ruption: three men on foot, who accosted 
him and begged to have a few minutes' con- 
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versation with him. These men were the 
mayor Tasset, the notaire, Monsieur Renault, 
Moy, jeune^ a butcher, nephew of the late 
mayor. 

Bertrand, though sorely chafing at the 
delay, courteously paused at their request. 
The mayor spoke first. 

" It is evident that you are about to depart, 
citizen," he said ; " men do not travel with 
saddle-bags for nothing." 

"I cannot see that my afi'airs can be of 
the smallest consequence to you, monsieur," 
answered M. de Laval, haughtily; "but as 
now-a-days it seems that every one claims the 
right to enquire into his neighbour's business, 
I will inform you that I am going to St. 
Malo, and that I hope to return at latest on 
Saturday." 

"It is not generally the habit of your 
friends to return when they once see St. 
Malo," said Moy, jeune^ winking significantly 
at his companions. 

" I have not much time to waste, messieurs," 
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said Bertrand, disdaining to answer the 
butcher; "but if I can be of any service to 
you you have only to command me." 

"It is only," said Renault, humbly, but 
with a gleam of triumph in his little eyes, 
"it is only that we do not consider it 
expedient that you should leave the place 
just now, citoyen" 

" And pray, what should prevent me ? " said 
Bertrand, haughtily. 

"I will prevent you," said the mayor, laying 
his hand on the horse's bridle. 

The animal shook it off as if a fly had stung 
him. 

"May I ask both your reasons and your 
,authority ?" said Bertrand, controlling himself 
with difficulty. 

" The reasons are not long to give — you are 
suspected of being no friend to the nation. 
We purpose to make a domiciliary visit and 
examination of all your house contains this 
very day, and it is my wish that you should 
be present. My authority I surely need not 
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vindicate," looking round with, a glance of 
pride at his companions. " My voice is the 
voice of the nation." 

Bertrand bowed ironically. Bitter as the 
concession was, he saw no course open to him 
but submission. He could not leave his old 
aunt alone when the rabble, made their way 
into the castle. 

"I shall of course return with you," he 
said, " to do the honours of my house." 

And without another word he turned the 
horse's head, and accompanied the three 
gentlemen to the door of the castle. 

A crowd had already assembled there, 
clamouring for admittance ; and old Lucas, 
white as a sheet, was gazing out of a 
side-window. 

Bertrand saw, and felt thankful that he 
had been intercepted in time. Resistance 
might have had fatal consequences, and for 
long he had been prepared for such a visit. 
He summoned Lucas, and when the trem- 
bling maitre d'hotel appeared, caused the 
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doors to be thrown open, and the crowd 
rushed in. 

The rabble of Quimperlon were new to this 
work, and for a moment were restrained by 
the old awe of rich carpets and hangings. 
There were some who involuntarily glanced at 
their dirty sabots^ who could not at once have 
pressed the brocade curtains with black fingers, 
or spat on the parquets^ which shone like ice. 
Monsieur Tasset himself felt no such awe. 
Such awe, indeed, was so contrary to the spirit 
of patriotism that it must be met accordingly. 

Monsieur de Laval passed on at once before 
them all, to the room in which he knew that 
he should find the chanoineaae. It was per- 
haps the handsomest of all the rooms the 
-castle possessed. It was divided into panels 
by oak pilasters, and hung with Spanish 
leather, on which scarlet and purple pome- 
granates were embossed on a background of 
ruddy gold. On each pilaster hung heraldic 
shields. Over the great oaken chimney-piece, 
amidst huge swags of finely carved fruit and 
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flowers, were the arms of old Brittany, and 
the carved device of the old noblesse, 

Potiits mori quamfoedari I 

Just under this device the chanoinesse had 
taken her stand. Bertrand put her hand on his 
arm and drew her aside, sajdng in a low voice, 

" I entreat you to be patient ; no good cau 
come of resistance now." 

Tasset had followed closely upon the heels 
of his host. He wore his hat upon his head, 
and carried a riding-cane in his right hand, 
with which he switched the furniture right 
and left. 

He had scarcely glanced into the room, 
when he returned to the door and uttered 
a shrill whistle. The crowd rushed like 
hounds to the summons. The unpatriotic 
awe had vanished fast. 

" See, my friends," cried Tasset, " all these 
must vanish," and with his cane he tapped the 
shields one after another, and paused em- 
phatically before the famous motto. 
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" Quick, citizens," he said ; " this must all 
be cleared away before we proceed upon a 
more regular search." 

The chanoinesse withdrew to one of the 
window-seats. She sat down, leaning slightly 
back, with her arms lightly folded, watching 
their proceedings. Such was the calm and 
dignity of the old lady's appearance that no 
one ventured to speak to her. 

Bertrand took his place behind her, with his 
arms folded and his teeth clenched. 

The rabble drew forward tables and chairs, 
mounting on them to reach the objects of their 
aversion. The ivory-inlaid writing-table, even 
the chanoinesses work-table, inlaid with plaques 
of old Sevres, were trampled upon. She could 
hear every plaque ground to powder under the 
heavy sabots that stood on it. 

The shields were torn down and hacked to 

pieces, the flowers and fruit were broken off 

and destroyed, the device was cut to pieces. 

The work of demolition was complete. 

'.' Now, my children," said the mayor, " that 
II. 27 
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duty accomplished, there remains one of still 
greater importance." 

He seated himself at Bertrand's private 
bureau, and by the aid of one or two powerful 
hands, burst the lock. 

And he had to stand by, the haughty young 
aristocrat, and endure it. 

His papers, his letters, his accounts were 
scattered about ; every little drawer torn open ; 
all thrown out upon the floor. Nothing was 
found to gratify the disappointed mayor. 

They proceeded to search the whole house, 
but could find nothing in the way of papers 
that could incriminate the owner. At last 
they withdrew, after a very long fruitless 
search. Mayor Tasset was the last to leave 
the castle; as he did so he turned round 
and shook his fist in Bertrand's face, and 
shouted, 

" We have not done with you yet, accursed 
d'devant!^' 

The chanoinesse^ first action after their 
departure was to throw open every window. 
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" Pah I " she said. " Let us rid ourselves of 
the smell of this canaille.'* 

Bertrand paced the room in fury, all the 
more ungovernable that it had been suppressed 
80 long. 

" And to this we are reduced ! " he ex- 
claimed. "After all, is it not a false pride, 
an absurdity, to remain here in France when 
all others of our opinions are emigrating ? If 
we are to submit to such insults as these — " 

" Hush, Bertrand, hush 1 " said the c/ianoi- 
nesse. " We cannot all leave France while the 
king remaiDS." 

" True," said the young man, bitterly. " We 
must stay and die for the king, who began by 
deserting us.'* 

"Patience, patience, ray dearT' said the 
old lady. " Let us leave politics ; there is so 
much to consider. What are we to do about 
Henriette now ? " 

"I will go over to Mont Marin this after- 
noon," said Monsieur de Laval. " It is very 

clear that I cannot leave you. In fact, I think 

27* 
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that Madame de Tr^guillec and her daughter 
had better come here, as our domiciliary visit 
is over, and theirs is still to come." 

" del! You do not think that they will 
visit that house full of women ? " 

** Why not ? " he said, bitterly. " Are they 
not also ci'devants ? " 

" And Henriette ? '' 

" I was going to tell you. I shall ask 
Madame de Tr^guillec to let Ange go to bring 
Henriette. He can take some clothes of Rose 
Quenquer s, and, if necessary, bring her back 
disguised as his sister. Ange is fully to be 
trusted." 

" And you will persuade the ladies to come 
here ? " 

"If I can I will, bring them back with 
me. The new broom sweeps clean, and 
Mayor Tasset is the very embodiment of the 
new regimey 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"DERTRAND DE LAVAL met with no 
-*^ interruption as he took his way to Mont 
Marin. He had to pass through the town on 
the way, and there beheld a sight which made 
his blood boil. 

Ladders were reared up against the walls of 
the old church, and every stone device, cross, 
shield, or motto were being defaced and torn 
down, the men hacking at them ruthlessly 
with hatchets and crow-bars. Mayor Tasset 
stood on the steps directing their proceedings. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close when 
Monsieur de Laval reached Mont Marin; and 
already it was growing dusk. The doors, 
which formerly were never closed, were now 
not only locked, but barred; and Bertrand 
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had to ring twice before his summons was 
obeyed. 

Julie opened the door herself, peeping out 
cautiously as she did so. When she saw who it 
was, a look of extreme relief came over her face. 

"Ah, Monsieur le Comte, is it you?" she 
exclaimed. "I am so glad to see you! I 
opened the door myself because I could depend 
on no one else's presence of mind. Ange has 
just brought over his things to sleep here to- 
night Is it true, monsieur, that those rascals 
have dared to search Chateau Laval ? " 

"It is quite true, Julie," he said, sadly. 

" The saints protect us ! our turn must be 
coming now ; we shall die of fright." 

She led the way to the blue salon, and left 
Bertrand to enter alone, while she hurried back 
to lock and bar again. 

Blanche was sitting on a low chair by the 
fire, her head resting on her hand. The ruddy 
light shone all over her white gown ; her eyes 
were heavy, and she looked as if she had been 
crying. 
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'* Are you unhappy ? " asked Bertrand, with 
that tender thrill in his voice which never 
came excepting when he spoke to her; and 
he took her hand in his. 

The little hand was cold, and almost uncon- 
sciously he kept it between both his for a 
moment 

" Not unhappy exactly," she said, looking 
up brightly and shaking back the soft fair hair 
which had become dishevelled on her brow. 
"Only this afternoon, as I sat here, for one 
moment, only for one foolish moment, my 
courage gave way." 

"Ah, you must fight against that," said 
Bertrand, gravely. "You are very brave at 
heart, and you will have need of all your 
courage now." 

"I have fought against it," said Blanche, 
"and I have overcome it. It is not want of 
physical courage, monsieur ; that I have never 
felt ; it was nothing, nothing but the sadness 
of the future." 

He was silent; he also was feeling that — 
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feeling it with a bitter grief of which she had 
no idea. 

Madame de Tr^guillec came hurriedly in. 

" So it is true ? " she said, at once. " Julie 
tells me that they have been searching your 
house by order of the Commune ? " 

*' It is quite true, madame," he answered. 

" And your dear aunt, was she terrified ? " 

"She was too angry to be terrified; but, 
dear madame, I came here on business, and 
we must not lose time. As this visit has been 
made to Chateau Laval, your turn will come 
next." 

" Heavens ! " 

"See, madame," he went on, "I do not 
think it fitting that you should be here alone 
with only women in the house; I want to 
persuade you to come back quietly with me, 
and leave Mont Marin simply in charge of 
the bonnear 

"Will it indeed be better?" said Madame 
de Tr^guillec. " I shall have Ange." 

" Ange would be no efficient protector ; and 
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indeed, mademoiselle, I entreat you to per- 
suade your mother. It will be better in every 
way. These men did no great damage, but 
they are rough, insolent. I suppose that you 
have nothing in the house that could be 
considered in any way compromising ? " 

" Nothing that I know of. What should 
there be ? " 

^'Dear mamma, let us go," said Blanche, 
gently. 

Bertrand looked at her gratefully. 

"Indeed," he said, "believe me, it is the 
wisest plan. These are days in which it is 
especially necessary to have the protection 
of a man." 

"Yes, yes," said Madame de Tr^guillec, 
with a deep sigh. " Alas I if only Blanche 
were married." 

"I will make a few little preparations," 
said Blanche, hastily. 

"But how are we to go?" said Madame 
de Tr^guillec. "It is cold and growing 
late." 
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" I think you will be able to manage the 
walk with my help; indeed, I would urge 
that you should not let trifles stand in the 
way," he said, earnestly. 

"In five minutes," said Blanche, and she 
left the room. 

Madame de Tr^guillec was following, but 
Bertrand detained her. 

"I have got another request to make," he 
said. "My poor little cousin, Henriette de 
St. CyT, is at St. Malo ; the convent in which 
she was educated is suppressed, and the nuns 
driven out. An English family have kindly 
taken her with them as far as St. Malo, from 
whence they embark for England, and I must 
send to fetch her from thence." 

" I see," said Madame de Trdguillec. 

"I wanted to ask you whether you would 
let me send Ange. He rides well ; he could 
bring her back with him on a pillion ; and he 
could take some of Rose's clothes for her to 
wear, if necessary." 

"You are most welcome to send Ange," 
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said Madame de Tr^guillec; "but — but did 
j'^ou not think of going yourself ? " 

"I was actually on my way when I was 
stopped, and was fortunately present when 
the castle was searched. No ; I cannot leave 
you all now ; it would be impossible." 

" Give your own orders to Ange, my friend/' 
she said. She was about to go, but turned 
back with some hesitation, and said : " I 
suppose the marriage will take place at once ? " 

"Do not ask me," answered Bertrand, 
restlessly. 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

"Trust me," she said; "do not postpone 
it ; it will be better when it is over." 

She waited for no answer, but left the 
room. 

Bertrand went out in search of Ange, and 
found him in the garden. He briefly told him 
what he required of him. Ange was ready 
and willing to do all that was necessary. 

"Yves will look after the place at home," 
he said ; " and to-morrow we expect Jaquot, 
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Adolphine's husband. He is coming to take 
away my mother." 

" Will yonr mother really leave you ? " said 
Bertiand. 

" For a very good reason, monsieur. Jaquot 
has work at Mont St Michel now, and as it 
is likely to be a very good and permanent 
employment, he has taken a very good house 
there. Adolphine wears a bonnet now, and is 
quite a hofwrgeoise. She has, however, had 
the misfortune to have three children in a 
year." 

" What ? " cried Bertrand. 

"A boy first, and a pair of twins last. 
Now, with little ones like that, a woman really 
wants help, and Jaquot wants my mother to 
go and live with them. He says she shall 
want for nothing; and I think it is a very 
reasonable plan, oui dame!'^ 

" Rose and Yves will then be alone ? " 

" For the time, yes. Ah, Monsieur le Comte, 
fresh troubles are coming. They say that 
Tasset is going to bring down a Constitutional 
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Cur^ upon us next Sunday. Never a man 
among us will stay to hear his mass." 

" Who told you that ? " 

" Yves heard it at the market. Yves never 
speaks, but he is wonderful for hearing things ; 
dame^ yes. We shall all be ready to protect 
Monsieur le Cur^ if the worst comes to the 
worst." 

" Then you will start to-morrow, Ange 1 ^' 

" To-morrow at day-break^ monsieur." 

" Au revoir." 

" Ju revoir y Monsieur le Comte." 

Bertrand returned to the house. He was 
met at the door by the two ladies and 
Julie. 

" Julie wants to come with us," said Madame 
de Tr^guillec, glancing doubtfully at the un- 
wieldy proportions of her waiting - woman ; 
*'but she is not a good walker, and in these 
cases, where delay would be unfortunate, I do 
not quite see what to do." 

" I tell you what will be the best plan," 
said Bertrand, kindly. '* When I get home I 
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will send Lucas to fetch Mademoiselle Julie. 
It will be better so." 

" Ah, if Monsieur le Comte will be so good," 
said JuUe, reUeved and grateful, as she at once 
yielded the point 

They started. The way they took was long 
and circuitous. Bertrand wished to avoid 
passing through the town. 

Madame de Treguillec was so little used to 
exertion that she became terribly exhausted. 
The woods, the shelter of which was a relief to 
Bertrand, were a source of incessant terrors to 
her ; in every stump of a tree she imagined a 
lurking wolf, and the very silence irritated her 
over-wrought nerves. She almost screamed 
aloud when, as they approached the castle, 
Bertrand's large, soft-eyed deer-hounds sprang 
out to greet them. 

The chanoinease received her half-fainting 
guest with the tenderest hospitality. She 
prepared refreshments in rooms untouched by 
the rude visitors of the morning, and under 
the genial influence of warmth, food, and 
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society, succeeded in calming and soothing her 
nerves. 

It was quite late before Monsieur Lucas 
found time to obey his master's wish, and go 
to fetch Mademoiselle Julie. He found that 
excellent woman waiting for him in palpitating 
dread, believing every moment that the door 
would be forced open, and the dreaded search 
take place. 

Monsieur Lucas gave her his arm, and 
having no reason to avoid the town, their walk 
was shorter than had been that of their ladies. 

After they had quitted the haunts of men 
and entered the silent loneliness of the woods, 
the terrors of which were a thousand times 
greater to Julie than even to her mistress, 
Monsieur Lucas turned round, and looking 
solemnly into Julie's face, said : 

"Mademoiselle, you have heard — in fact, 
who has not heard — of all that is going on in 
France ? " 

" Oh, monsieur, I entreat I Do not terrify 
mel" 
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" I wish only to ask you one question. 
Would you, or would you not^ denounce your 
ladies ? " 

" Oh damCy what a question ! '' 

" Yes or no ? " 

" No ! no I no ! a thousand times no ! and 
now kill me I Cut off my head ; I am ready 1 '' 
she shrieked. 

" Mademoiselle Julie," said Monsieur Lucas, 
solemnly, " you and I will marry each other, 
and then we shall be the better able to serve 
our masters. We will be married as soon as 
possible." 

" Not by a rascal of a Constitutional priest ? " 
cried Julie. 

" Bame non ! by Monsieur le Cur6. Julie," 
he exclaimed, waxing suddenly sentimental, 
" one little kiss I " 

" M donCy Monsieur Lucas," cried Julie, 
quickening her pace. " What an idea ! In 
the house, in the presence of others, the 
request would not be indiscreet ; but here — 
here in the woods I " 
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**As you will/' said Monsieur Lucas, re- 
signedly. 

They trudged on together, and were both 
considerably out of breath before they reached 
Chateau Laval. 



II. 28 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

/\N the Saturday afternoon following Mayor 
^^ Tasset's visit to Chateau Laval, great 
excitement was 'produced in the town by 
the arrival of a small detachment of soldiers. 
Conjectures, surmises, gossip were rife. For 
what had they come ? Where would they go ? 

The latter question was soon set at rest. 
The soldiers, after reporting themselves to the 
municipality, received biUets upon the houses 
of the richer inhabitants of Quimperlon, and 
especially upon those who were supposed to be 
discontented with the new state of affairs. 

To the ineffable disgust of Monsieur Lucas, 
two were quartered at Chateau Laval. They 
refused to accept the customary money which 
would have lodged them at one of the Inns, 
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declaring that they were forbidden to do so, 
and they took possession of the warmest 
corners of the kitchen, as if the whole place 
belonged to them. 

Mont Marin was searched from garret to 
cellar. Finding the house empty, a great deal 
more mischief was done there than at Chateau 
Laval — china broken, curtains torn, and wine 
broken open and drunk. From the account 
afterwards given by the bonnes^ it appeared 
that the crowd had been so disorderly, that 
Madame de Tr^guillec and Blanche could not 
be thankful enough that they had escaped 
such a scene. 

It was late in the evening — about six 
o'clock — when Julie came hastily into the 
room where all were assembled awaiting the 
summons to dinner, and addressed her mistress. 

"If madame will have the goodness to 

forgive me," she said. "I would not have 

ventured to interrupt, but Rose Quenquer has 

just come up here, and is most anxious to be 

allowed to tell her errand/' 

28* 
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" Rose I " cried Bertrand, springing up. 
" Perhaps she has news of Ange. Tell her to 
come in at once, Julie. Where is she ? " 

" She is up-stairs in my room ; she made 
a pfetcnce of bringing eggs to sell, poor 
child." 

" Call her down,'' said Bertrand. 

JuL'e did so, and Rose came in, very shy, 
and looking very handsome. 

"Have you any news of your brother and 
Madenapiselle de St. Cyr ? " asked the chanoi- 
nesse, eagerly. 

"No, madaihe, not yet. I do not expect to 
hear anything about them before they appear. 
It is about quite a different matter that T 
wished to speak to you. It seems," and Rose 
lowered her voice, "that the- Constitutional 
Curd has arrived ; he came with more soldiers 
yesterday night, and to-morrow he is to say 
his first mass. Dear madame," and the poor 
girl burst into tears, " all the people about us 
are so angry ; they say that they will attack 
the church itself." 
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"And what will Monsieur le Curd do?" 
asked Bertrand. 

" He says that he must be removed by 
force from the steps of the altar, and only on 
compulsion give up his duty." 

"Ah Heaven 1 to what are we coming?" 
sighed Madame de Trdguillec. 

"Can nothing be done, monsieur?" said 
Rose, appealing to Bertrand. ** If Monsieur le 
Curd could only be persuaded to give up 1 It 
is so dangerous ; there are such terrible stories 
of what has happened in other vUlages." 

"I will see him this very night," said 
Bertrand. " He is too old for strife ; I will 
try to persuade him." 

"You will never do so," said Blanche, 
calmly. ** Monsieur le Curd has the soul of a 
martyr." 

" But by risking his life he would leave his 
poor flock without a priest," said Rose. 

Such was the horror and detestation with 
which the Breton peasantry looked upon the 
juror priests, that they refused their minis- 
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trations altogether, refused even to acknow- 
ledge the Host consecrated by them. 

" I must try," said Bertrand, determinately. 
'•Nothing could be more unfortunate than a 
fight between the peasants and the Commune 
just now, when Ta^et is in power." 

" There is another subject of anxiety," said 
Rose, in a low voice. "Yves tells me that 
Monsieur Monnet has returned." 

" Monnet returned 1 " exclaimed the 
chanoinesse. " Is the man indeed quite 
mad ? " 

" It seems that he was no longer safe in 
Paris," said Rose. " Ah, and one more piece 
of news — ^they are going to search the Chateau 
Oris." 

"But why?" cried Madame de Tr^guillec, 
"when every one knows that Monsieur de 
St. Aubin offerefl himself as Deputy to the 
National Assembly ? " 

" Yes," said Bertrand ; " but as he was not 
elected, he cannot claim that protection." 

" Are those gentlemen still in Paris ? " 
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asked Rose, her eyes flashing, as they always 
did when Gaston's name was mentioned. 

" Yes. Monsieur de la Kergoac writes that he 
will not leave Paris while the king is there." 

"It is a pity that there are not more that 
have made the same resolution," said the 
chanoinesse to herself. 

" I will lose no time," said Bertrand, rising. 
" I will go at once and see if I can see the 
Cur^." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you. Monsieur le 
Comte. Tell him that all the men between 
here and Quelnais, and all of Briec, will stand 
by him. I can hide him in our house, and 
there are famous hiding-places at les 
Pommiers, where Jean Battiste is to be trusted, 
if he will but have patience, and not make 
Tasset angry." 

Bertrand went out, not waiting for his 
dinner. 

Blanche detained Rose for a few moments. 

" Rose," she said, " have you any news of 
Pierrot ? " 
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" Yes, mademoijBelle^'' she answered ; " the 
last I heard of him was good He belongs 
still to the Dutch ship he joined when he left 
lis; but he has risen to be next under the 
captain. The pay is good ; he is very happy. 
Their last venture turned out very welL He 
is laying by a few pounds." 

" Oh, thank God, Rose,'' said Blanche ; " it 
is well in these days to feel that at least one 
has a future.** 

Rose pressed her hand gratefully. 

" If it was only that, mademoiselle," she 
said ; " but I have even better news than that. 
Pierrot promised that when the ship next 
put into Southampton he would come over to 
St. Malo in one of the Southampton colliers, 
and come here. It will be safe now I It is 
Monnet's turn now to be in danger of his life- 
Pierrot is to have three months' leave, for 
their ship met heavy gales, and will require 
time to refit." 

'*I am very glad," said Blanche, sympa- 
thetically ; " but why do you still look so sad, 
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Rose ? For even in the midst of our present 
anxieties, surely you have cause enough to 
make you happy ? " 

" Ah, dear mademoiselle," said Rose, wring- 
ing her hands together, "it is the thought of 
Angdle, my little Ang^le, that haunts me 
night and day. Where is she ? What is she 
doing ? Is she still alive ? or is she at rest 
with God ? " 

"We must hope and pray," said Blanche, 
gently. 

" It is all so strange," went on Rose. "The 
very day she went away, and we were searching 
everywhere, la Dandel declared that she also 
would go and seek her; and she has never 
come back. Neither the one nor the other. But 
why does she not write ? Where can she be ? " 

"Have you ever written to the Dandels 
who live in Paris ? " asked Blanche. 

"Yes; I have written to Jean-Marie. I told 
him all about ourselves. I had a vague hope 
that somehow a letter written to Paris might 
have been seen by Ang^le. I told her all — 
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" Mademoiselle ! who is that ? We have 
no mademoiselle here." 

'^^Dame! the citoyenne then. One needs 
the patience of Job to learn the new ways of 
speaking. Good evening, monsieur." 

" CitoyeUy' growled the man ; but Rose was 
already out of hearing. 

Monsieur de Laval returned home almost 
directly. His errand had been fruitless. Two 
soldiers were stationed at the door of the 
preshytire^ and they told him roughly that 
Citoyen Mac^ would see nobody, and that no 
one would be allowed to enter the garden of 
his house. 

It was with a heart full of forebodings that 
Bertrand retraced his steps. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

rpHE bells of the old church of Quimperlon 
■*■ rung out for high mass at ten o'clock the 
following morning, and the whole street was 
crowded with peasants. All had come in from 
every side to attend mass. The men looked 
fierce and determined, with their long, shaggy- 
hair hanging on their shoulders. The women 
who were present were the strongest and 
bravest of their several villages. The weaker 
ones wisely stayed at home that bright 
February morning. 

Every over-hanging window was crowded 
with faces. There was a strong, suppressed 
excitement in the breasts of all. 

When the clock struck ten the doors of the 
II6tel de VUle were thrown open, and a great 
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clatter of arms was heard ; bugles sounded the 
shrill voice of military music. With a quick 
movement the soldiers formed themselves into 
a guard of honour, in the midst of which 
appeared the Mayor Tasset, with the Consti- 
tutional Cur^ at his side. At the sight of him 
shouts and cries of execration arose. This was 
indeed an insult. He was no other than their 
former vicaire^ Monsieur Sanson. 

Sanson was greatly changed since he had 
last been seen in Quimperlon. His broad 
cheeks had fallen away, his rosy colour had 
faded to a dull grey pallor, his large hands 
played nervously with the band of his 
cassock, and the beads of perspiration stood 
on his brow. He showed every sign of mental 
suffering. 

The bells clanged on, the brass instruments 
played, the sharp tramp, tramp of the soldiers 
passed down the street; but still the crowd 
did not interfere. 

The great door at the east end was thrown 
open; the procession passed in. Not a man 
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followed. In the dark shadows of the church 
the mayor and his colleagues were the only- 
worshippers, the soldiers standing round them 
ready. 

The listening crowd outside could just hear 
the trembling chanting of the new Curb's first 
mass. 

It was over, and they turned to leave the 
church, when a new procession came down 
the street. 

The peasants had rushed in a body to the 
presbytere, and almost dragged forth their own 
pastor. 

'* Say mass I say mass I " they shouted, many 
of them half sobbing with excitement. " We 
will worship God in the old way. Do not 
desert us, our father. Come, come, we will 
protect you." 

The old priest was borne along by the 
crowd, just at the moment that the mayor 
and his protSye came out of the church. 

There was one moment's whispered coloquy, 
then a rattle of arms, a quick sharp order, and 
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the soldiers charged the crowd with fixed 
bdtonnettes. 

All were borne down before them. Shrieks 
and frightful cries for help rent the air. Once 
more the soldiers charged, and carried off the 
non-juror priest from the very midst of them. 

" Now then, steady," came the order, and a 
quick march began back to the Hotel de ViUe^ 
carrying their prisoner with them. 

But the crowd was not to be so baflfled. 

« 

Beaten back in front, they fell on the flank of 
the little troop of soldiers. Many among them 
had pitchforks, some even scythes. They 
fought like tigers. They broke the line. 
Once, twice, thrice they were driven back, 
but came on again, howling with rage. They 
dragged back their Cur^ back from amidst his 
foes. He was safe among them now, and the 
mayor and his friends had their own defence 
to think of, retreating inch by inch, until once 
more safe within the walls of the Hotel de ViUe. 
They carried their Curd in triumph to the 
church, where, covered with blood and wounds 
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as they were, they knelt to hear mass, and to 
join with one accord their great bass voices in 
the Gloria in Excelm. 

When it was over, all departed to their 
homes, and the Cur^ was conducted by round- 
about fields and woods to les Pommiers, whose 
old hiding-places, long useful for smuggling 
purposes, were now to be made available for 
his safe-keeping. Neither the mayor nor any 
of the soldiers showed themselves outside the 
walls of the Hotel de Ville that day. 

On that Sunday morning, about eight o'clock, 
a serious interview had taken place at the 
Chateau Laval between the chanoinesae and 
her nephew. She knew that Bertrand was 
always up, and often out, before that hour, so 
she hastened her toilette and hurried down. 
She found him in his dismantled sitfcing-room, 
seated before his bureau. 

''Bertrand," she began at once, "I have 
come to exact a solemn promise from 

you." 

He rose with a smile and a sigh. 
II. 29 
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*'A^ solemn promise, my dear aunt, and at 
this early hour of the morning ? " 

"Bertrand," she said, earnestly, "you will 
not go to mass to-day." 

" Not go I " he exclaimed, throwing up his 
head proudly. " If you can show me any 
good reason why I should not go — " 

"Oh, my dear boy," said the cAanoinessej 
"do not put me off with fine words. You 
know why I do not want you to go. You 
know that the struggle is about to begin here 
as elsewhere, that there will be danger, perhaps 
bloodshed." 

" And to avoid danger I am not to go ? " he 
said. 

" No, no; nonsense ! If it were only danger 
to yourself; but see, you have a whole party 
of helpless women, entirely and absolutely 
dependant on you for protection. Any un- 
necessary running into danger would be cruel, 
unfair." 

"And I am to bear everything — everything, 
and do nothing ? " 
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"I know," said the chanoinesse^ **that it is 
the hardest duty that a gentleman can be 
called upon to fulfil. I beg for even more — 
absolute submission, absolute inaction for a 
little time. To resist just now would be to 
throw away our lives and your own for 
nothing." 

"You are right," said Bertrand; and for 
one moment he hid his face in his hands, and 
a cry went up to heaven, **How long, oh 
Lord, how long ? " 

It was very bitter. The inaction that day 
was the most painful conflict that Bertrand de 
Laval had ever undergone ; but he bore it, for 
he was brave to the heart's core, and he knew 
that on him, and him alone, many lives might 
depend. 

Late in the evening Rose arrived at the 
Chateau. It was more easy to get in un- 
observed than usual, for all the soldiers had 
been called in and quartered in the Hotel de 
ViUe. There waa an ominous silence there- 
want of movement, want even of rumours, 

29* 
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which had a strange effect on the minds of the 
people, and a vague sense got about, that some 
deadly revenge was being contemplated. 

Cur^ Sanson was duly installed in the 
preabyterey and two soldiers posted at his door 
for his defence ; but no one paid him the least 
attention. 

All this Rose had to tell ; and also that their 
own Cur^ was safe in Jean Battiste's kitchen, 
and on the slightest alarm would be concealed. 
It was hardly conducive to his safety that 
crowds of peasants had been to les Pommiers 
during the afternoon to crave his blessing, and 
swear that they would protect him until death. 
Bertrand writhed under the infliction of this 
story. These men were risking all openly, 
had fought openly, borne off their pastor in 
open triumph, while he was here, doing 
nothing ; and he must bear it 1 Something of 
the conflict that he had been going through 
must have been written on his face, or else 
Blanche, whose mind was attuned tx> an intense 
sympathy with his, intuitively perceived it 
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It was very dark, the candles not yet lit, 
and Bertrand went away into the window- 
recess, which was a very deep one in the 
thickness of the wall. Madame de Tr^guillec 
and the chanoinesse were talking together in 
anxious whispers over the fire, and Blanche, 
unperceived, stole away into the recess after 
Bertrand. 

It was rare that she followed him or in any 
way sought him out, for she was very reserved 
now in her intercourse with him, so that he 
was taken by surprise when she put out her 
hand, and touched him gently. 

His heart was so full of sorrow, rebellion, 
longing, and intense self-suppression, that he 
hardly knew what he did. He took the little 
hand in his, and pressed it hard, and two large 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

" Bertrand," she said, softly, — the name 
came without her perceiving it, — " one can- 
not always be in the thick of the fight ; you 
are on sentinel duty just now. It will not 
last." 
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He raised her hand to his Ups and kissed 
it passionately. 

" Gk)d bless you, dear," he said, and he went 
quickly away. 

Her words had aroused all his courage ; she 
had put his position in its true light. 

When all were gone to bed that night 
Bertrand de Laval went to old Lucas' room. 
The maitre d'hdtel was not gone to bed ; he 
was seated by a table, rather ruefully exanunr- 
ing one of his best suits. 

'* This cut will never be made again, mon- 
sieur/' he said, holding up the garment. 
" There was a something in it, an indescrib- 
able something, which exactly expressed the 
rank of service in which one stood. That is 
the secret of employing a first-rate tailor," he 
went on, pensively. "He gave you a some- 
thing which no one else could attain. That 
coat, extended by itself on a chair, was unmis- 
takably the coat of a maitre ithotel in a noble 
house. You could no more imagine a lesser 
man in it than — than you could a gentleman 
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in livery. Oh, la / la ! poor Simon will never 
dress me again 1 '' 

"I want you to come with me, Lucas," 
said Monsieur de Laval. " We have a very 
important piece of secret work to do." 

'^ I am at monsieur's commands," said Lucas. 

"Well, follow me quickly. We are going 
first to the chapel." 

The chapel at Chateau Laval was attached 
to the rest of the castle by a stone gallery. 
Strangely enough, the upper floor of this gal- 
lery, which was two stories high, was the 
only entrance into the chapel, and conse- 
quently, from the gallery a flight of steps, th® 
full width of the chapel, led down into the 
nave. The basement under the gallery con- 
sisted of offices, and there was no door on the 
ground-floor into the chapel. 

The inconvenience of this had often been 
talked of, but never remedied. The entrance 
was original, and looked handsome, for the 
broad steps descending into the nave, and 
facing the altar, which was raised very high 
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to couDterbalance it, had a very good effect 
The chapel was richly decorated : the walls of 
the east end were painted ultra-marine, and 
the baldachino over the altar was supported 
on twisted white marble pillars. 

Lucas shaded the candle with his hand, and 
looked sleepily round the chapel. What could 
his master want, that he should bring him 
here at this hour ? 

" See, Lucas,'' said Bertrand, *' I want to tell 
you a secret that no one knows but myself and 
Madame la Chanoinesse. Follow me." 
. He led the way, and passed behind the altar. 
He raised the tapestry hangings which covered 
the east wall, and pointed to one of the stonea. 

" Look, Lucas ! " he said. 

He gave a sideways push to this stone, and 
to the man's astonishment, it slid suddenly 
and sharply back, and revealed a very small 
little stone staircase cut in the thickness of 
the wall. 

Bertrand went up. The steps mounted 
some way, and ended at a low door, which 
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Bertrand unlocked with a key taken from 
his pocket, and they emerged through it 
into a long, very low room with an attic 
roof. 

" You see," said Bertrand, " that the chapel 
has a false roof. The pointed oaken roof leads 
one to suppose that it is the real roof of the 
chapel as seen externally ; but it is not so. 
No one knows this secret but ourselves. And 
now, Lucas, for our task. We must prepare 
this room for immediate habitation, and store 
it with food and wine, for in all probability 
Monsieur le Cur^ will find it his safest 
refuge." 

They did it all quickly. There was no 
need for more furniture, for there was al- 
ready an iron bedstead, table, and chairs in 
the room, and Lucas speedily procured 
blankets. 

" This is the last night on which we shall 
have the house to ourselves, Lucas," said 
Bertrand, as they finished their task. 

And he was right, for during the course 
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of the next few days^ a large reinforcement 
of soldiers airiyed at Quimperlon, and no 
less than four of them were quartered on 
Chateau Laval. 
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CHAPTER X. 

QN the morning after the Sunday disturb- 
^^ ance, Bertrand de Laval thought it best 
to go straight to the mayor, and demand the 
necessary papers for the cousin whom he 
expected. 

" I suppose that she will bring papers with 
her, this young lady ? " asked Tasset, sharply. 

Bertrand answered, "Without doubt; and 
that, if asked for, they should be produced." 

Tasset began to write. Looking up, he said 
abruptly, 

" You say the girl has been educated in a 
convent ? " 

" Mademoiselle de St. Cyr has been, as you 
say, educated in a convent at Rennes." 

" Once for all, citoyen/' said the mayor, look- 
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ing up again. " It would be well to remember 
that we have now neither saints nor titles." 

" That is as may be," said Bertrand, with a 
bow, and he took the papers. 

Tasset rose to- his feet, and put his large 
hand heavily on his shoulder; and such was 
the young man's self-control, that he did not 
shake it off. 

" Laval," he said, " you are one of those 
who have thought it best not to emigrate ; and 
I understand, that in the days when you and 
all your class were in power, that you were a 
good landlord, exacted no corviea^ and were 
not so exacting in your preservation of game 
as to cause misery." 

"AU this is nothing to the purpose, mon- 
sieur," said Bertrand, impatiently. 

"Yes, it is very much to the purpose; it 
means that I don't dislike you \ " 

" Monsieur is very good." 

The ironical words made Tasset smart. 

"You may sneer if you like, citoyen^^ he 
said; "but your day is over and mine has 
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begiin ; and I am a more zealous member of 
the Commune than that poor weak old starv- 
ling, Andr6 Moy. I am worth making a 
friend of. VoUa ! " 

And he threw back his head, and stared at 
Bertrand with folded arms. 

" An honest man is always worth making a 
friend of," said Monsieur de Laval. 

"Yes; but a powerful man still more so," 
said Tasset, significantly. " Look you, dtoyen 
Laval, I am determined to establish every- 
thing here on a strictly legal footing. Your 
foolish old Cur^ has made himself liable to the 
law. Not a stone shall remain unturned till 
he is in prison; and every man, woman, or 
child caught hiding a refractory priest will 
be imprisoned also. As for the leaders of 
yesterday s outbreak, they shall die." 

" For Heaven's sake," cried Bertrand, " do 
not exasperate the people too much." 

" Why not ? What are the people to me ? 
The National Assembly shall be obeyed, or I 
will know the reason why." 
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" Yon will use force ? " 

" Sapristi ! that will I. I warn yon, warn you 
yonrself, that only my &vonr stands between 
you and imminent danger. Aristocrat!" 

"Yon have searched my honse,** said 
Bertrand, prondly. " Yon have fonnd nothing 
to incriminate me or mine." 

The mayor longed with an intense longing 
to humble this man, to hear him beg for his 
mercy. 

" That signifies little/' he said, snapping his 
fingers. " The time will come.*' 

" At all events," said Monsieur de Laval, 
'* until that time comes I will request you to 
refrain firom threats." 

"You defy me? You?" 

" By no means," said Bertrand, smiling. " I 
only wish you good morning." 

And he left the mairie. 

Tasset stood looking after him with bent 
brows. 

" If I could only humble him ! " he exclaimed. 
"The accursed young ci-devant!'^ 
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Monsieur de Laval found everything in 
commotion at the castle when he returned, 
for Ange and his young charge had just 
arrived. 

She was dressed in Rose's clothes, and 
looked very pretty. They had had a long 
and very tiring journey, for Ange had found 
the inns so noisy and riotous that he had 
hardly dared to go to them, and they had 
found their best shelter and rest in remote 
farm-houses off the main roads. 

Ange went off to his house at once, after 
agreeing to come up and see Monsieur de 
Laval in the evening, and Henriette was 
warmed and fed and petted by all three 
ladies at once. 

The little cousin had improved wonderfully 
during the last two years. Her figure, still 
very small and plump, was very pretty, and 
had lost all clumsiness ; her face was round as 
a kitten's, with a little pointed chin ; her eyes 
as black and sparkling as ever ; but something 
coquettish in the arrangement of curls on her 
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forehead had given a piquancy and espieglerie 
to what had once been only childish charms, 

■r 

that made her very attractive. 

She was a great chatterbox, and never 
ceased talking for one moment. 

" Oh, ma tantel^ she exclaimed, in answer to 
her aunt's inquiries, " the poor good sisters I 
Sceur Anne Marie certainly died of a broken 
heart, there is no doubt about that, although 
it is true also that she had an incurable asthma. 
ScBUT Benoite wished to die also, but she 
thought better of it. I saw the convent 
afterwards, as we passed it on our way out 
of Rennes ; Sarah and I tried very hard to see 
in. It was such a change. It is called Le 
Club National, and was crowded with young 
men. They say that Moreau himself often 
speaks there ; and they have painted it aU up, 
and taken oflF the shutters. We had none of 
us heard mass for a whole month, for the 
8up6rieure would not have the new Curd in 
the chapel, and that was the beginning of the 
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end. What would have become of me without 
the Howards ? " 

"Indeed," said the cAanoinessey earnestly. 
"We must thank God for giving you such 
friends. All the same, the supirieure should, 
I think, have written to me sooner, to take 
you away." 

" I went to their house. Sarah's father is, 
I believe, very rich, for they have chateaux in 
England. Madame Howard comes from near 
Rennes ; she is Bretonne. And their house 
Monplaisir, as they call it, belonged to her 
father, and came to her when he died." 

" Who was her father ? " asked Madame de 
Tr^guillec. " One of the Rohans married an 
Englishman." 

"Ah, no,*' said Henriette; "her father was 

not noble. He was a Monsieur Barbel, a 

merchant, very rich. Monplaisir is a perfect 

gem of a house, exquisitely furnished. Madame 

Howard's boudoir is divine I hung with pink 

satin of the colour of sunset, and rose-point 
II. 30 
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curtains. Nothing old and barbarous, as all is 
here, but new and fresh and lovely." 

**Yes, little monkey," said the cAanainesse, 
tapping Henriette's cheek; "all is old and 
barbarous here, but one loves it all the same." 

" It is more beautiful than anything can be 
that is new," said Blanche. 

Henriette looked at her, with eyes dancing 
with merriment, and bending forward gave 
her a little quick kiss. 

" How beautiful you are, Blanche," she said. 
" More like a lovely white lily than ever." 

The colour rushed into the fair cheeks. Her 
mother took her hand softly. 

" Blanche is not used to such compliments, 
little Henriette," she said, .smiling. 

"I could not help it," said Henriette. 
" Dear madame, you must forgive me if my 
tongue carries me away; I have perhaps gained 
a little English brusqueness." 

"Go on with your story, my child," said 
the chanomesse. " So Madame Howard was 
very good to you ? " 
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'* Ah, it is impossible to say how good. We 
stayed only two days at Monplaisir, because 
Sir John, that is Sarah's papa, wanted to get 
back to England. He thought that everything 
in France was unsafe and unsettled." 

" Alas ! he was only too much in the right 
there," said Madame de Tr^guillec, with a deep 
sigh. 

"How many are there of this charming 
family ? " asked the chanoinesse^ whose curiosity 
appeared to be insatiable. 

"There is Sir John, that is the papa, and 
madame, Sarah's mother, whom I love 
80 dearly, and little Adeline, the bSbS of 
six years old, and Monsieur Howard the 
son." 

" And how did you leave Rennes ? " 

"We travelled in a herline which they 

bought, and everywhere their passports were 

examined ; but as they were foreigners, they 

were allowed to pass on. But once, ah, I 

was frightened I They wished to detain me, as 

my name was not on the papers," 

30* 
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** But have you no papers, child?" asked 
the chanoinesse, alarmed. 

"Yes, ma tante. Sir John procured them 
for me at St. Malo; I am quite safe. After 
that day at Fougferes, when they wanted to 
detain me, he had me entered at the mairie 
there on his papers, as Sarah's maid." 

" Ah," said Madame de Trdguillec, " it has 
been a great risk." 

" Yes, I think some people thought that I 
was truly an imigri going to join my family 
somewhere. Well, it is over now," and she 
gave a short sigh, which showed that there had 
been a great deal of anxiety to go through. 

Just then the door opened, and Bertrand 
came in. He entered very quickly, with a 
bright flush on his face, and advanced at once 
to the fire-place. Henriette did not wait for 
his approach, but sprang to meet him, with 
both her hands stretched out. 

" I am so glad to see you, mon cousin,^' she 
exclaimed. " It is such a long time since we 
met." 
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The two elder ladies looked at each other a 
little shocked, or at least astonished, at this 
want of reticence. Blanche sat back a little 
further in the shadow ; no one could see her 
face. 

Bertrand stooped down from his great height 
and bestowed a cousinly salute on both cheeks. 

"You are most welcome, Henriette," he said, 
gravely* 

"You are very good to say so,'* she said, 
resuming her place by the fire. " It seems to 
me that I am only increasing the weight of 
your responsibilities. The Howards were very 
anxious that I should accompany them back 
to England; but at this moment," she went on, 
nestling to her aunt affectionately, '^I could 
not have gone and left you all in danger and 
difficulty. Sarah was quite distressed that I 
would not go." 

" A great many have emigrated ; the king 
himself has attempted it," said Madame de 
Tr6guillec, thoughtfully. 

" Yes," said Henriette ; " but we could not 
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desert him now. Nothing would induce me 
to leave France as long as any hope remained." 

"You are a brave child," said the cUanoi- 
nesse, kissing her. 

Henriette put her head down on her aunt's 
breast, and began to cry a little; she was 
over-tired and over-excited. 

"Poor little thing! poor child 1" said 
Madame de Tr^guillec, tenderly; "take her 
up-stairs, Blanche, and take care of her." 

" She has been in the saddle for eight hours 
to-day," said the chanoinesse to her nephew ; 
"so no wonder that she is tired, the poor 
brave child I " 
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CHAPTER XL 

ITiURING the next few days Henriette de 
""■^^ St. Cyr became quite rested and her own 
bright self again. She teased Blanche, who, 
never having been brought up with children 
of her own age, found this quite a new and 
most pleasant experience. She caressed and 
waited on Madame de Tr^guillec, and she 
followed her aunt about, full of fun and 
frolic. 

Only to Bertrand she hardly spoke. He 
was seldom with the rest of the party, all the 
time he passed within doors being spent in 
his own sittiug-room. But this state of things 
could not continue, in the opinion of the 
chanoinesse. 

One evening at dusk she summoned up 
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all her courage, and went down to his room, 
and found him, as she expected, writing at 
his bureau. He rose, and placed a chair for 
her, close to him. 

" Tired, Bertrand ? " she said, affectionately, 
noting the sad, weary expression on the young, 
handsome face. 

" I am not exactly tired,*' he said, passing 
his hand across his brow; "but I am sick 
at heart; terrible things are going on in 
Quimperlon.'* 

" Ah, what ? '* she said, turning pale. 

" They took three prisoners last night,*' he 
answered. " Battiste, one of the Briec fisher- 
men, poor old Andr^ the ploughman, and a 
fine young fellow from Quelnais, whom I do 
not know." 

*' Yes ; but what will they do ? " asked the 
cAanainesse, with dry lips. 

"It is not a matter of the future," he 
answered. " Battiste and the Quelnais man 
were taken at once before the mayor. It 
was short, sharp work. They were tried, 
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condemned, and this morning taken out to 
the shore by the soldiers and shot." 

" And old Andrd ? " 

Bertrand got up and paced the room ; his 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

"Poor, foolish, brave old fellow, he was 
judged with the others, but acquitted ; some 
one present proved that it was his brother 
Jean who was so active in the rising, not 
Andr^ — ^they have both the same odd-coloured 
long hair. They let him loose, and it seems 
that he rushed off into the country and tried 
to organize a rescue of the two poor fellows 
this morning. There was another fight in 
the streets. What could they do, a handful 
of peasants without a leader, without arms ? 
Andr6 was taken, and his brother Jean with 
him." 

** And what — what happened ? " 

"The justice, or revenge, whichever they 
call it, was summary enough. There was a 
cry of a la lanterne^ and the poor fellows were 
hanged on the two lamp-posts opposite the 
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* Pdlicau/ I have just seen Ange, who tells 
me that they are to hang there as a warnmg ; 
and the people of Quimperlon hardly dare to 
creep out of their houses." 

"Ah, my God, Thy chastisements are very 
heavy ! " cried the chanoinessey sinking back 
in her chair, and covering her face with her 
ti'embling hands. 

"It is a terrible thing," said Bertrand, 
gloomily ; " but if the Commune means to try 
and awe these people with violence, it shows 
that they do not know with whom they are 
dealing. I have been brought up among 
them ; I know them well, these Bretons. 
They are as hard to bend as steel." 

"Poor fellows," said the chanoinesse. " What 
a blow this will be for the Cur^." 

"Ah, the poor Cur^. They are searching 
the country far and wide, but in vain. It is 
not for nothing that one lives in a country 
where smuggling used once to be the chief 
resource of the people," said Bertrand. 

" Do you know where he is concealed ? " 
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"Yes; at lea Pommiers. When the first 
vigour of the search has a little subsided, he 
will contrive means to give us services in 
secret in the country." 

" What I have you seen him ? " 

" Yes, I have seen him," answered Bertrand. 
"I went to les Pommiers to-day. I wished 
also to let him know about the secret room in 
the roof of the chapel, in case les Pommiers 
prove no safe hiding-place." 

" Ah, it was scarcely prudent, Bertrand." 

" It was necessary," he answered. 

"And after all, it will be very convenient 
to have him here," said the c/ianoinesse, 
thoughtfully. 

" Convenient ? How 1 " said Bertrand, 
sharply. 

" I mean for your marriage." 

Bertrand threw himself into a chair. 

" Am I never to hear the last of it ? " he 
said, restlessly. 

"It is of no use putting it oS, Bertrand," 
said the old lady. " It is fair to none of us. 
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The two poor girls need a protector sadly. 
Such a protector as a young unmarried man 
cannot of course pretend to be without 
impropriety." 

" Oh, spare me the constant repetition," he 
said, wearily. " I have made up my mind to 
go through with it." 

" And you will speak t6 Henriette at once ? 
this very day ? " 

"Yes, if you like. The sooner it is ovet 
the better. Will you send her here ? " 

"My dear Bertrand," said his aunt, half- 
laughing in spite of herself, " send her here ! 
You are not speaking of a child, but of a 
young lady whom you hope to persuade to be 
your wife. You must seek her out — ^must try 
at least to show some devotion." 

"Is all that necessary in a marriage de 
convenance ? " said Bertrand, impatiently. 

"Assuredly; all the more ceremony is 
needful. Bertrand," she exclaimed, " I cannot 
really pity you, for Henriette is charming. 
She is pretty and clever, and full of spirit." 
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"Yes, yes; I know/' he said. **For Heaven's 

» 

sake spare me the list of her perfections. If 
you cannot send her here, I must put it off 
till to-morrow, for I cannot well ask her to 
be my wife in the midst of our whole family 
party." 

" You are incorrigible," said the chanoinease ; 
and as she left the room, she resolved that the 
promised interview should not be postponed 
till the morrow. 

Bertrand returned to his writing with a 
heavy sigh, feeling as if he had had a reprieve 
when the door closed behind his aunt. 

He had not, however, written for many 
moments in peace when the door opened 
slowly, with some hesitation, and Henriette 
de St. Cyr came in. 

She came straight up to the bureau, and 
stood looking at him. 

" My aunt tells me that you want to speak 
to me, mon coimriy^ she said. 

"Did she? Did she tell you that?" he 
stammered, completely taken by surprise. 
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He rose to his feet, and looked down on the 
little figure beside him, meeting a pair of eyes 
full of the oddest mixture of expressions, odd 
twinkling as of amusement discreetlj sup- 
pressed, a certain wistfulness, and a sort of 
shining which betrayed anxiety. 

" I am quite ready to hear what you have 
to say to me," she said ; " but also, fiertrand, 
I — I want to say something to you." 

He drew a chair forward for her, and they 
sat down opposite to each other. There was 
an embarrassed silence. Then Bertrand gave 
an awkward little laugh, and said, 

** I shall be very glad to hear what you like 
to say, my little cousin, and especially so if I 
can be of any use to you." 

•* Bertrand," said Henriette, her head sink- 
ing very low on her breast, " you and I have 
always been fiances^ have we not ? I want 
you, oh I I want you so much, to release me." 

Bertrand started violently. He turned as 
white as a sheet. Could it be true ? Was it 
possible ? 
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Henriette went on, speaking very fast. 

" Dear Bertrand, it is not that I do not love 
you; you are just like my own brother; but 
— ^but — Sarah has a brother. His name is 
Arthur Howard, and — " 

" Dear little Henriette," exclaimed Bertrand, 
with a rush of sympathy, " you love him ? 
You would like to marry him ? " 

"We only want your consent," she said, 
shyly. 

"You have it indeed, and all my good 
wishes. I do not know how to express to 
you how much happiness I wish you." 

" Then it is all right ? " said Henriette, 
joyfully. 

"And you, good, loyal little cousin, have 
come back here instead of going to England 
with them." 

" Of course I could do no otherwise," said 
Henriette, a little proudly. " You and I were 
fiances; and besides, I could not leave my 
country just now." 

" Henriette," exclaimed Bertrand, hardly 
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knowing what he said, " you little know 
what your news is to me 1 " 

" I can guess," she said smiling. *' But I 
have more to say to you. Can you spare 
time now ? " 

" Yes/' said Bertrand ; " any time you 
like. Dear Henriette, I wish I knew this 
gentleman personally. I have known the 
family by reputation for a long time, and 
Arthur Howard every one in Rennes declared 
to be a fine fellow; he must be so, to have 
won you, my dear little cousin." 

"Yes, he is a noble fellow; but you will 
know him, and perhaps before very long. 
Bertrand, it is business about which I want 
to speak to you. Arthur and his father are 
very, very anxious about the state of affairs 
here in France." 

" Their anxiety is not without cause," said 
Bertrand, gravely. 

" Yes ; but they think that it will soon not 
be safe, actually safe, for us to stay here. That 
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is one reason why they were so anxious to take 
me to England with them." 

"Ah, poor child! So you had to resist 
their entreaties ? " 

" Indeed I had," she said, nodding her head. 
"But we came to a conclusion, after all. I 
told him that certainly I should not consent 
to leave France before you and my aunt did 
so; and also, that there is no 'doubt that you 
would not consent to emigrate until all hope 
of saving the country was over.*' 

" That was quite true, Henriette." 

" Well, you must know that Arthur possesses 
a large and beautiful sailing vessel. It was 
formerly used by Monsieur Barbel for mer- 
chandise, and came to Madame Howard with 
other bequests. Arthur loves sailing, and 
begged them not to sell it; he keeps it for 
pleasure. He means to watch the course of 
events with very great care, and if he sees 
that anything happens which will remove 

your scruples and make you wish to emigrate, 
II. 31 
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he will bring his vessel to the mouth of Quim- 
perlon Bay, and will lie in wait there. Any 
message or letter from us will summon 
him." 

"Yes, I see; it is very good of him. It 
may be of the greatest value, Henriette. If 
things do not improve before very long, by 
the intervention of foreign powers, or some- 
how " 

"Surely you do not wish that?" said 
Henriette, earnestly. 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
" Ma foiy^ he said, " theories and even 
principles go down before experience now-a- 
days. But to conclude, it may be wise that 
you should go, all of you. I cannot tell. 
God grant that our unfortunate country may 
even yet be saved." 
" And if not ? " 

" We will accept the offer of your fiance 
with gratitude." 

" Thank you, Bertrand ; and now I have but 
one wish left." 
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"And that is? Believe me, I would do 
much to give you pleasure, Henriette. '* 

"And that is, to see you as happy as I 
am myself." 

She did not wait for an answer, but left 
him and ran up-stairs. 



81* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

FTHHE chanoinesse, when she left Bertrand in 
-*- his room, joined Madame de Trdguillec 
and Blanche up-stairs, and she immediately 
sent Henriette down, merely telling her that 
her cousin wished to speak to her. 

" You still treat her very much as a child," 
said Madame de Trdguillec, smiling. 

She was winding silks on Blanche's fingers, 
for the fine silk embroidery of which she was 
fond. 

"Yes; but after to-day I must do so no 
more. Indeed, that is perhaps the last time 
that I make her run on an errand." 

Madame de Tr^guillec looked up in curiosity. 
Blanche divined what was coming, and the 
little hands that held up the silks trembled. 
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The chanoinesse was fidgeting with mystery 
and importance. 

" I have sent her down very unceremoni- 
ously," she said, "that she might not for 
one moment guess why I did so. Bertrand 
has yielded to my persuasions to let nothing 
more put ofi" their marriage, and at this mo- 
ment he \b proposing to his cousin that it 
should take place at once." 

" It is very wise," said Madame de Tr^guil- 
lec, "very wise indeed. Come, Blanche; we 
will go up-stairs to my room. The young 
people will come in here, and it will be best 
for the family to be alone to talk it over, and 
for mutual congratulations." 

" A thousand times no," cried the chanoinesse. 
" Dear Ang^line, you are more than a sister to 
me I And as for this little Blanche," touching 
her tenderly, " she is as dear to me as if she 
had been my own child. We are quite ^ en 
famille ' here. I entreat you, do not grieve me 
by leaving us." 

" As you will," said Madame de Tr^guillec, 
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sinking comfortably back into her chair. 
"Why, Blanche, my child, that beautiful 
skein is quite spoilt ! Did it slip off your 
hands ? Hold it more steadily, cMrte.'^ 

The next half-hour seemed endless. Lucas 
brought in the candles, stirred up the fire, 
and closed the heavy tapestry curtains. The 
room was bright enough now, and Madame 
de Trdguillec could see her daughter's face. 

" How pale you are, my child," she said, 
suddenly. " Are you cold ? " 

" Yes, mamma ; very cold." 

" So you are, and shivering. Put down the 
silk, and come and sit by me close to the 
fire" 

It was a little white shivering figure that 
crouched up against her mother, and held out 
her hands to the comforting flames. 

The chanoinesse was becoming more and 
more excited and nervous. 

" What an immense time they are," she 
exclaimed. 

" Chere honne!'^ said Madame de Tr^guillec, 
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laughing. "They have an immense amount 
about which to talk to each other." 

" Bah ! " said the chanoinesse ; " when they 
have the whole oi their lives in which to talk." 

Presently a door shut down-stairs with a 
bang, and a man's footstep came bounding 
up-stairs, half-a-dozen steps at a time. 

" At last," said the chanoinesse. 

The door opened, and Bertrand came in with 
three of his big deer-hounds at his heels ; but 
what a Bertrand ! Madame de Tr^guillec quite 
started when she saw the transformation. His 
eyes were dancing, his whole face lightened 
and brightened, his strong, supple figure full 
of an energy and vigour she had not seen in 
him for months. 

He gave one rapid glance round the room. 
Henriette was not there, so of course they 
could have heard nothing. He sat down in 
the background of the room, and the dogs 
came up to him, rubbing their big heads 
against him, looking up at him with great 
loving eyes. 
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"Diane and Pigeon up here?" said the 
chanoinesse, smiling. " Oh, Bertrand, I thought 
you had made it a law that only old Juno was 
to be allowed in these rooms." 

" It is true, ma tantej^ he answered, brightly; 
" but Juno followed me, and invited her chil- 
dren in with such pleading looks that she 
overcame my opposition. See ! they are such 
nice puppies ! " 

He pushed down the young dogs, and they, 
seeing encouragement in his movement, began 
to romp with him, energetically. 

*^0h, Bertrand," cried his aunt, reproach- 
fully, " the big animals ! " 

" I beg your pardon, little aunt," he said ; 
" I did not remember what I was doing. 
Here, Pigeon ! Diane ! go along." He put 
them outside the door. " What, Juno, whin- 
ing ? well, go along with them. Ma tante" 
he said, suddenly becoming grave and approach- 
ing her, " will you go up-stairs to Henriette ? 
1 think she would like to see you." 

A sudden qualm came over the chanoinesses 
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heart. Was this sudden excess of joy in her 
nephew's looks and manner because his cousin 
had refused him ? Impossible I She hurried 
away as fast as she could go. 

Madame de Tr^guillec went on tranquilly 
with her work by the fire, with an amused 
smile on her face. She thought she knew all 
about it. It was pleasant, it was very refresh- 
ing, to see the young man's face look like that 
once more. It had been so sad, so full of care 
of late. In her mind she planned all sorts of 
pretty scenes, of which little Henriette would 
be the heroine. 

Presently the door opened, and the chanoinesse 
came hurriedly in. There was an odd, puzzled, 
half-amused expression on her face which 
astonished Madame de Tr^guillec. 

" Ang^line," she began, " something has 
occurred. Would you mind coming to me 
in my room for one moment ? " 

Madame de Tr^guillec's curiosity was aroused, 

"Certainly I will," she said, rising and 
putting down her work. 
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Blanche caught her mother's gown nervously. 

" No, no, Blanche," said the chanoinesse^ 
quickly, " you stay here. I want to speak to 
your mother at once, and alone. Meantime,'' 
she said, glancing at her nephew, who was 
standing by the table, "meantime you can 
offer your good wishes to Bertrand." 

They were gone before she had time to 
answer, and Blanche found herself alone with 
Bertrand de Laval. 

For one moment she could not speak, her 
heart was beating so fast, her lips were so dry. 
Then she held out both her hands blindly, 
and said, 

** Monsieur, you know, ah ! you know that I 
wirth you every happiness." 

In one bound he was across the room, and 
holding both her hands in his. 

" Blanche," he said, ** I am free. Henrietta 
is no longer affianced to me. She is to 
marry Mr. Howard. Our engagement is at 
an end." 

She looked up at him with bewilderment. 
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He put his arm round her and drew her close 
to him. 

" Child, child," he said, " do you know why 
I am so happy ? It is because God has taken 
away the barrier between us. We may love 
each other now. My darling, my own, will 
you be my own sweet wife ? " 

She clung to him. 

" Is it true ? " she whispered. 

" True? it is true indeed ; it is gloriously true. 
Oh, Blanche, I have suffered cruelly ; and now 
it is all well. Tell me, is it not all well ? " 

''Yes." 

" My own I my beloved I Poor little thing, 
how white you are, and trembling. Ah I we 
have both been brave, have we not ? " 

" Yes ; but it is all over now," said Blanche, 
hiding her face on his breast. 

" My darling." 

There was trouble and sorrow and anxiety 
enough in their lives then ; but for one hour 
all was forgotten but their great and intense 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

A FTER a very few days passed in Elysium, 
•^■*- it was Bertrand's turn to seek out Madame 
de Tr^guillec, and urge that his marriage with 
Blanche should take place without any delay. 

"It will be so much better and safer/' he 
said, " to give me at once the right to protect 
you both." 

"Ah, my old arguments," said the ckanoi^ 
nesse, laughing. "But seriously, he is quite 
right, Ang^line." 

Madame de Tr^guillec was quite willing, 
though in her own heart she sighed when she 
thought of what a brilliant marriage it would 
have been in happier days — of the lovely 
toilettes, the beautiful presents, the corbeille^ 
lace, cachemires, and jewels. All must be 
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dispensed with now, and her only daughter 
must be married with less ceremony and far 
less pomp than the simplest village girl. 

"We shall have to manage it with great 
care/' said Bertrand. "I will go to-morrow 
to the mayor to arrange with him for a civil 
marriage, and we must make it evident that 
we consider a civil marriage sufficient. He 
will be angry, and will try to insist on Cur^ 
Sanson being allowed to exercise his functions ; 
but all will be well, I do not doubt." 

Henriette, who was included in the little 
council, here interposed. 

"I should like to suggest something," she 
said. "It is this. You know that the civil 
marriage always takes place before the religious 
marriage; but do you not think, Bertrand, 
that it would be wise to have the religious 
marriage the very first day that we can manage 
it, and not go to the mayor about the civil 
ceremony till it is over ? You see," she added, 
shrewdly, " the mayor is not in the least likely 
to believe that you will be satisfied with his 
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part of the business only. He will make up 
his mind that somehow or other you will find 
your priest, and from the moment that your 
civil marriage is over, they will keep so careful 
a watch that it would really not be safe to 
have Monsieur le Cur4 here." 

"You are quite right, Henriette, and very 
clever," said Bertrand, warmly. "I must at 
once communicate with the Cur6." 

" How shall you do that ? " 

"Through Rose," he answered. "Ange is 
in the kitchen at this moment; I will speak 
to him," and he went off. 

"What a change there is in him,'' said 
the chanoinesse. "It is quite wonderful to 
see it. 

" It is not astonishing," said Henriette, 
laughing. " It must be terrible to be tied to 
a bride one does not want." 

"You have been through that experience 
yourself, my child," said Madame de Tr^- 
guillec. 

"Ah, no; not to the same extent," said 
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Henriette, gravely. " I had such an absolute 
reliance on Bertrand's honour, I knew I had 
but to breathe a wish to be released, and he 
would grant it. It was different with him. 
He had no hope of release, poor fellow." 

Blanche had come in, and heard the last 
words. She put her arm round Henriette's 
waist. 

"Ah, Bertrand is very foolish," she said. 
"He would have done much better to have 
married you." 

"And how about my gigantic English- 
man ? " said Henriette, laughing. " Ah, 
Blanche, you will be awe-stricken when you 
see us together ; he is six feet two." 

"And you are not five feet? oh no, not 
nearly ! " 

" We make a very well-assorted couple, all 
the same," said Henriette. " Sarah was so 
glad ; she told me that she had always hoped 
that some day we might be real sisters." 

"Ang^line," said the chanoinesse, gravely, 
•*it is evident that we may be called upon 
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to many our young people at five minutes' 
notice. Ought we not to occupy ourselves a 
little with toilettes ? " 

**I do not know what I shall do," said 
Madame de Tr^guillec, ruefully; "Blanche 
has a gown of white silk, with a saque of 
white brocade, but she has not worn it for 
two years, and it must be quite out of 
fashion/' 

" One of her white woollen gowns that she 
always wears must do," said the chanoinesse; 
" for you could not let her be out of fashion." 

" Yes ; her white woollen gown. She has a 
new one trimmed with beautiful white fur 
that she has never worn; and for the rest, 
poor chUd, no lace, no jewels I " 

" She will have them afterwards," said the 
chanoinesse. " Bertrand's family jewels are 
magnificent." 

" Ah," said Madame de Tr^guillec, who had 
hoped to hear this, " I also have fine jewels 
which Blanche will have ; but to tell the truth, 
my dear — " and she whispered something into 
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her companion's eax. They went on talking 
mysteriously in whispers. 

Presently Henriette came up to them with 
a smile. 

" It seems that Blanche will not be the only 
bride/' she said. " Did you know that there 
was another pair of fiancees in the house ? " 

**Ah, yes, I knew," said the chanoinesse; 
" I had forgotten for the moment. Monsieur 
Lucas and Julie," and they all laughed. 

"Julie whispered to me that they would 
like to take the same opportunity that 
Monsieur le Comte takes," said Henriette. " I 
thought it an excellent idea." 

**I hope that all will go well," said Madame 
de Tr^guillec, anxiously. 

Bertrand did not return till quite late. He 
came in flushed and radiant. 

'* I have seen Rose," he said, "and she went 
off at once to Mes Pommiers.' The Cur^ is to 
come through the woods to-night at mid- 
night, and I am to meet him in the rock- 
garden, and bring him into the house by the 
II. 32 
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small door in the north tower. He will come 
with Rose, disguised as a peasant." 

" It is a misfortune that he wears his liair 
cut short," said Madame de Tr^guillec ; " it 
makes disguise so much more difficult. Ah, it 
is a great risk," she said, shivering. 

"And to-morrow, Blanche," said Bertrand, 
drawing her away into the window-seat, " to- 
morrow will be our wedding-day." 

When the hour of midnight had struck 
that night, Bertrand de Laval went softly 
down-stairs. He listened for a moment at the 
kitchen door, but there was profound silence 
within. It was evident that the soldiers had 
gone to bed ; and Bertrand went out without 
misgiving. 

There was a faint young moon, giving just 
light enough to discern things indistinctly. 
Bertrand carried a lantern, but he did not use 
it, but kept it closed, seeing well enough 
without it. 

He reached the rock-garden — a picturesque 
piece of ornamental ground reclaimed out of 
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the woods. He was first at the tryst. He 
had been there for fully five minutes, and was 
beginning to feel anxious, when he perceived 
two shadowy forms advancing towards him — a 
woman and a man. 

" Is it all rigkt, Eose ? " he asked, in the 
lowest whisper. 

"All right," she answered. "I will meet 
Monsieur le Curd here at this hour on the 
night after next. Till then I will not come 
near you, for I think I am suspected; I am 
often watched." 

"Thank you, my good Rose," said Ber- 
trand, giving her his hand. 

"God bless you and my sweet young lady," 
said Rose, fervently. " I will pray for you all 
to-morrow, monsieur." 

" Good-bye, Rose ; thank you a thousand 
times," he said. Then in a whisper he begged 
the old Priest to take his arm, and they went 
towards the castle. 

Swift and rapid as a deer Rose darted off 

homewards. 

32 ♦ 
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They approached the door, going along in 
the shadow of the buttressed walls. Bertrand 
put in the key, turned it in the lock, and 
gently put the Cur6 forward. 

" Qui va Id ! " suddenly shouted a voice, 
which seemed to re-echo through the silence. 

One of the soldiers was returning late from 
the town ; it was evident that he had been 
drinking there. 

Without a moment's hesitation Bertrand 
leapt in, and locked the door within. This 
gave him three minutes respite, for the 
soldier would have to go all round the length 
of the castle to the kitchen-door ; and when 
there, Bertrand knew Lucas well enough to 
be sure that he would not immediately gain 
admittance. 

He did not hesitate ; he dragged the Cur^ 
along with him up-stairs, through the chapel, 
on into the secret chamber, and returned him- 
self cool and composed. 

He had hardly emerged from the chapel 
when he met all the soldiers in various stages 
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of undress, the drunken one gesticulating 
violently. 

^' Look you, I saw you, citoyeriy with my own 
eyes, come into the house with another man. I 
can swear that there were two of you." 

"There are occasions on which men see 
double," said Bertrand. 

" It will not do, aristocrat I " shouted another 
of the men. " If you are concealing that 
non-juror who calls himself a priest here, by 
Heaven " 

"You need not swear," said Bertrand. 
" Look, you have alarmed the ladies 1 Are 
you not ashamed of appearing in such attire ? " 

" I am very sorry to frighten the citoyenneSy* 
said the one among the soldiers who appeared 
to carry the most authority ; " but all the same, 
we must have a search to-night." 

The door of the salon had opened, and he 
walked in. All the ladies were assembled 
there. 

" What is the matter ? " exclaimed Blanche, 
with great presence of mind. " We were just 
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going to bed when we heard all this unaccount- 
able noise/' 

" You stay here," said the soldier, abruptly ; 
"and you, citoyen Laval, you stay here also 
with the women. Antoine, off to the mairie 
at once I We must have a thorough search/' 

" But what for ? what has happened ? " said 
the ehanainesse. "It really seems unprece- 
dented that quiet people like ourselves must 
be disturbed in the night/' 

" But how if you are concealing those con- 
demned by the law ? " said the man, fiercely. 

"Bertrand,'* said the chanoiiiessey drawing 
her shawl round her with a superb gesture, 
" the man is surely mad. We break the law ! 
We!" 

The soldier seated himself doggedly. 

"Here I sit/' he said, "until orders come 
from the mairieJ^ 

" Have patience, ma tcmte/' said Monsieur 
de Laval. " It may be perhaps as well that 
aU should be fully satisfied." 

He piled up the fire with fresh logs ; Blanche 
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went down on her knees, and blew it up with 
the bellows. Madame de Treguillec shivered 
from time to time with cold ; but all were so 
perfectly calm and self-possessed, that the 
soldier began to have a misgiving that his 
companion having seen double, was not a mere 
figure of speech. 

About one o'clock Mayor Tasset himself 
arrived. He did not condescend to make 
even the semblance of a salute to the ladies, 
but, accompanied by about half-a-dozen sleepy 
and ill-tempered men whom he brought with 
him, he began a thorough and most minute 
search of the whole house, from the garrets to 
the cellars, all over the chapel, the galleries, 
and passages. The search was rude and 
violent, but fruitless. 

At last the searchers met once more in the 
sahn, where the owners of the house were 
assembled. 

" I hope you are satisfied," said Monsieur de 
Laval, courteously. 

The mayor gave no answer. At the end of 
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the room was a great mirror ; he pointed 
to it. 

" Look, my children," he said, " that mirror 
has reflected too many aristocrats before to-day. 
See that it does so no longer." 

One of the men seized a chair and hurled it 
at the mirror. 

" Stop I '' exclaimed Bertrand, springing for- 
ward ; but Blanche forcibly detained him. 

"Oh, patience, patience," she whispered; 
and he desisted with a groan. 

The broken glass crashed on the floor. One 
of the men stooped to brush off a mass of 
splinters which had fallen on his coat. 

*^Take care how you touch the ruins you 
have caused," said Henriette. '*They may 
chance to cut your fingers." 

The man looked at her quickly, but met a 
perfectly impassive expression of face. 

" Come along, my children," cried Tasset. 
"For the moment there is nothing more for 
us to do." 

One of the men who had accompanied the 
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mayor in the search was the officer in command 
of the detachment now quartered in Quimper- 
lon. Bertrand could hear a sharp wrangle 
taking place between the two as they departed : 
the mayor insisting on the punishment of the 
soldier for drunkenness and causing a false 
alarm ; the officer defending his man, and 
declining to punish him for excess of zeal. 

It was nearly four o'clock before the weary 
and exhausted ladies were able to go to bed ; 
but it was much later than that, before Bertrand 
quitted the secret chamber of the old Cur^, 

with whom he held a long and most anxious 
conversation. 

The dawn had begun to tint the sky with 
soft rose-coloured light before Bertrand threw 
himself on his bed to seek a few hours' sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"1)0TH BertiaDd and Blanche went to the 
-*-^ Cure's secret room for confession the fol- 
lowing morning. It was decided that it would 
not be safe to perform the marriage ceremony 
until night. 

Lucas and Julie followed the young couple, 
and all the others were thankful to avail them- 
selves of the presence of a priest; they had not 
been to church for so long now. 

It was a very calm, quiet day after the 
storm of the night before. Blanche spent 
almost the whole of it kneeling in the chapel. 
The purple and crimson of the stained glass 
vandows fell on her white robes, and made her 
look like some young saint wrapt in adoration. 

Bertrand wandered about restlessly. He 
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was more troubled to-day than he had been 
for weeks. The news from Paris daily gave 
more cause for anxiety. It seemed to him 
that now life had become so much more 
precious, and would be so full of happiness, if 
only cares could be, even for a few hours, 
thrust aside, leaving him free to enjoy it. 

Night came at last. They all spent the 
evening together in the big salon just as usual ; 
only that while the others sat together, Blanche 
and Bertrand sat apart in the window recess. 
They said very little, for their hearts were 
very full. 

It grew later and later. 

At last there came a soft footstep to the 
door and Lucas came in. 

" The soldiers are all gone to bed, monsieur," 
he said, " and are sound asleep. I have been 
giving them an over- abundance of our best 
cognac to-night." 

" Very well, Lucas, we will go. Be careful 
and turn the lock of the gallery door as we all 
go down into the chapel." 
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" Yes, monsieur." 

Bertrand looked round. All had risen to 
their feet ; Blanche trembling, and as white as 
a lily. Madame de Tr^guillec came forwards ; 
there was a still, solemn look on her face. She 
took Blanche's hand and led her on ; Henriette 
followed. Bertrand took the hand of the 
chanoinesse, and behind them the two faithful 
old servants followed ; and so the little pro- 
cession passed into the chapel. Lucas care- 
fully locked the door of the gallery behind 
them. 

The wax candles on the altar were lighted, 
and shone on the face of the old priest, who 
stood awaiting them, wearing the chaplain's 
vestments belonging to the chapel. 

It was over. The two marriages, the last 
words said, the blessing given ; and still they 
knelt on, praying, wrestling for a blessing, for 
light to shine through the darkness that was 
fast closing in on unhappy France. 

The following morning, immediately after 
breakfast, Bertrand went into Quimperlon to 
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the Hotel de Ville to make arraDgements with 
the mayor for the civil marriage. As Tasset 
was occupied, Monsieur de Laval was requested 
to wait. 

A short time ago his blood would have 
boiled at such an indignity. That the seigneur 
of the place should be desired to await the 
pleasure of a paltry trader like Tasset ! But 
he was accustomed to such things now, and for 
the time he knew that they must be endured. 

When he was ushered in at last he found 
that the mayor was not alone. Monsieur 
Sanson, the Constitutional Cur^, was seated in 
the room also. Bertrand wasted no time on 
his errand, but stated his business at once. He 
wished to be married to Mademoiselle Blanche 
de Tr^guillec by the proper legal ceremony. 

" And also, I presume," said the mayor, " in 
the parish church.'' 

** We can dispense with the parish church," 
said Monsieur de Laval, pointedly, looking at 

the Cur^. 

Sanson looked up at him with haggard eyes. 
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He looked shrunken and older by a dozen 
years than his rightful age. 

"Then it is a civil marriage only?" said 
the mayor, sharply. 

Monsieur de Laval bowed. 

It was settled that they should come to the 
mairie that afternoon at three o'clock, and that 
all should then be accomplished. 

" I congratulate you, citoyen Laval," said the 
mayor, as he left the room, " on having over- 
come the ridiculous religious scruples of the 



women," 



Bertrand bit his lip, but said nothing. 

He had not gone very far on his way home 
when he heard his name called by a voice that 
was both hoarse and timid. 

" Monsieur ! Monsieur de Laval ! " 

He turned quickly, and found that he had 
been followed by Cur^ Sanson, who stood 
before him with that same cowed look as of a 
beaten hound. 

"I have nothing to say to you, Monsieur 
Sanson," said Bertrand, sternly. 
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" Ah, for Heaven's sake hear me ! Only- 
one word. Is it because of me — ^because of 
my position — that you propose thus to be 
married without the blessing of the Church ? 
Ah, monsieur, I know your young, beautiful 
bride ; do not bring such sin upon her." 

" I do not see," said Bertrand, coldly, " that 
the matter would be remedied by anything 
that an excommunicated priest could do." 

A cry like that of a wounded animal came 
from the lips of the unhappy man. 

'* Ah, my God ! " he exclaimed, and he 
staggered away. 

Bertrand looked after him for a moment 
with a gleam of compassion. Then he hurried 
on homewards. 

At three o'clock he and Blanche, accompanied 
only by Madame de Tr^guillec, went without 
any ceremony to the mairie, and the marriage 
was completed. 

Lucas and Julie were married two days 
later. 

On the very night after the second marriage 
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Eose came to meet the Cur^ in the rock- 
garden at midnight, and he returned in safety 
to les Pommiers. He would not be persuaded 
to stay longer in the castle, as there he was 
not so much in the midst of his flock as he 
found himself in the farm of Jean Battiste. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

rpHE evening was falling fast one hot August 
■^ day. All Paris seemed to lie under a heavy 
and sultry cloud. The streets were still, the 
shops empty, the usual light brightness of 
the Parisian world seemed dead or asleep. 

There was famine or failure in many a 
home, bitter resentment in hearts, and ever- 
increasiugly bad news from the armies abroad. 

In Jean-Marie Dandel's bright little home 
there was a sad change now. 

Ang^le came in for a few minutes' talk as 
the dusk gathered. It was her habit to do so, 
, and she had the power of raising their spirits 
and courage. 

Ang^le was greatly changed. Those who 

had known the bright, laughing, sparkling girl, 
II. 33 
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with the rippling hair on her brow, and the 
tender light in her large eyes, would hardly 
have recognized the still face, the closed lips, 
the hard look of the finely-cut eye-lids, which 
might have been sculptured in marble. Angele 
never smiled, but a light would come over her 
face and brighten it sometimes, when her eyes 
fell on the sick and suffering, or on little 
children. She was self-contained and hard to 
outward seeming, but the woman's loving 
heart was there still, encased in a sheath of 
suffering. 

Angele came into the little parlour. Mke 
Dandel sat on a low chair, rocking a httle 
child, who was crying sadly and wearily to 
himself. On a low couch lay Lucille, shrunk 
to half her former little plump self, in her 
arms an infant of a fortnight old ; while in a 
corner sat two other children, playing with 
broken toys. 

" Well, and how is Adolphe to-day ? " asked 
Angele, cheerfully, advancing and holding out 
her arms for the crying child. 
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"He is always the same," said Mfere Dandel, 
wearily. " Take him, my Ang^le, and I will 
take advantage of your coming to get on with 
my kitchen work. Can you stay a little 
while ? " 

"A little half-hour," said Ang^le, and she 
took the ailing child on her lap. His crying 
died away in the comfort of her tender rocking. 
"What can it be?" said Ang^le. "He cries 
for ever like this." 

"He wants good nourishing food," said 
Lucille, plaintively ; " and he must be satisfied 
with bread now, and be thankful to get 
that." 

"Are matters so very bad then?" said 
Ang^le, gravely. 

" Yes ; no one wants boots and shoes when 
it is hard enough to get food." 

" Courage," said Ang^le, " the bad times 

cannot continue. Boots and shoes are not 

luxuries, they are necessities, and those that 

the citizens are wearing now must get worn 

out in time." 

33* 
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"It is wonderful how you put heart into 
one," said Lucille, looking up and smiling. 

" And where is Jean-Marie ? " 

Her face fell again. 

" He has gone to the Rue Godard. A man 
there owes him two hundred francs this many 
a long day, and he hopes to get the money." 

" Ah, he will get it, never fear," said Ang^le. 
" Let us see the wee baby. He is a beauty, 
Lucille. You should be a proud mother ; " and 
she looked down into the crumpled little red 
face of the infant. 

"Yes, he is not so bad, is he ? but, ah 1" 
cried Lucille, and the tears streamed down her 
face, "he is unbaptized." 

" Courage, Lucille , we will find some priest. 
He shall be baptized, and we will find hina 
the finest name of them all. See, the little 
Adolphe is fast asleep." 

" Thank you, my dear," said Lucille, wearily. 
" To-day I have been praying all day that le 
bon Dieu would take Adolphe. It would be so 
much better for him. But," she cried, with a 
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sudden startled look, " God will not take me 
at my word, will He? He knows that it is 
only for the moment I prayed that. He 
knows a mother's heart" 

"God only knows what is best," said 
Ang^le, stooping down and softly kissing the 
sleeping child. " If it were to be His will to 
take him, it would be best ; if He spare him to 
us, then that also would be the best. When 
do you expect Jean-Marie ? " 

" Now, at any moment." 

" Then let us prepare for him. The room 
is not as he should find it. Here, can you 
make room on your left arm for this little 
one also ? " 

She laid him down close to Lucille. The 
child moaned in his sleep, and nestled into his 
mother's breast. 

Lucille looked up imploringly at Ang^le. 

"Ang^le," she said, "comfort me, reassure 
me. God will not take me at my word, will 
He?" 

"No, no,'' said Ang^le, kissing her; "re- 
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member the care of our Lord for His own 
holy mother. He understands." 

" Yes, yes," said the little woman, relieved. 

Ang^le busied herself in making the dis- 
ordered room bright and comfortable. She 
brought forward a large chair and a little 
table, and set a tidy little convert upon it, a 
bottle of vin ordinaire, and a clean table- 
napkin. 

" There is a potdge au choux by the kitchen- 
fire," said Lucille, with languid pleasure. '' He 
will enjoy his supper with comfort. I hope he 
will come in before you go." 

Jean-Marie came in a very few minutes 
afterwards. 

"What news, mon ami?'' asked his wife, 
anxiously. 

" I have got the money, ma belle." 

" You have got the money I " she cried, 
with a laugh that was almost hysterical. 
" And yet you look as sad and anxious as if 
you had failed ! " 

"It is the public news," began Jean-Marie. 
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"Ah, bahl the public news I That can 
keep, and your soup cannot, without getting 
cold. Sit down and begin." 

"How nice it all looks," said the good 
little man, sitting down and tucking the table- 
napkin under his chin. " This is your doing, 
Ang^le ; and thank Heaven, Adolphe sleeps. 
Ha I you are not going at once ? " 

"Alas I I must indeed. I have been here 
already longer than I intended. Good-night, 
Lucille, my dear; good courage, and sleep 
weU." 

"Both to-night," said the little woman, 
joyously, "with two hundred francs in the 
caisse ! " 

" Tell veuve Chanu that I will come in for 
ten minutes' chat when Lucille goes to bed," 
said Jean-Marie. 

"Ah, thank you," said Angele; "we care 
more about the public news than your little 
wife there does. Is it not so ? " 

And she went her way. 

As Angele passed through the kitchen la 
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Dandel came up to her, and put her hand on 
her shoulder. 

" Angdle," she said, *' I saw him to-day, and 
I spoke to him." 

"Ah," said Ang^le, turning very pale, 
" how was it ? " 

" I stood near the door of the hote' 
Kergoac, and when he came out I saw him; 
he was with Monsieur le Marquis. They were 
on foot, the proud gentlemen ; the hour of 
their humiliation is at hand." 

" And you spoke to him yourself ? " 

"Why not?" cried la Dandel, loidly. 
" Am I not as good as they ? I came for\^ard ; 
I shook my hand thus in his face, and shouted 
in a voice that the whole quartter might have 
heard, 'What have you done with AngfleV 
You should have seen how white the fine 
gentleman grew. He staggered back, when 
suddenly he seized me by the arm, and said, 
hoarsely, ' Listen, la Dandel (you see he knew 
me well enough), I will give a hundred crowns 
to whoever will bring me news of Angela!' 
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His father took his axm, and drew him back 
into the court-yard ; and the iron gate clanged 
in my face/' 

•*Ah," cried Ang^le, breathlessly, ''he re- 
members me still 1 " 

" He will never forget you, never I But 
the time is coming ! I will be even with him 
yet I " 

" Oh, hush I hush ! " cried Angele- " Tell 
me, you have not been out again with those 
mobs ? " 

" I do not go on purpose, Ang^le," said the 
old woman, fiercely; "but when I see them 
gathering, and hear their patriotic cries, and 
know that there are women among them 
shouting for bread to stop the wails of their 
starving children, then I become, as it seems 
to me, drunken ; I go on, on, and know not 
where I am going. For nights and days the 
cry, bread 1 bread ! rings in my ears. I have 
lived to see Fouquier die, and Berthier; I 
thirst and I hunger for Monnet's death. 
And I also have taken my part in bringing 
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back the king to his senses. Bah I Ang^le, 
do not be frightened ; I am quiet enough now. 
Embrace me." 

''If you love me," cried Ang^le, "if you 
have any mother's tenderness left for all these 
poor children here, Mfere Dandel, I entreat 
you, resist this wish to join in the mobs." 

"Go, go," said la Dandel, pushing her 
forth. " God bless you, Angdle." 

Ang^le went sorrowfully, feeling as if all 
she said were in vain. The old woman stood 
watching her as she went down the street. 
Then she fumbled in her apron and drew out 
a scarlet cap, which she proceeded to place on 
her grey hair. Standing thus, with her strong 
arms akimbo, she looked indeed like one of 
the furies of the Revolution. 

"So I am to resist this madness," she 
muttered to herself. "Resist it! bah! the 
time must come 1 Fa, my little Ang^le, thou 
ai't not the only one who has been ruined by 
an aristocrat ! If I could only fix my fingers 
into Monnet's throat I " 
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Half-an-hour afterwards the virago put the 
children to bed, and lifted their mother into 
hers with tender care. 

"Ah, ma mere, how strong you are," said 
Lucille, playfully baring the knotty, sinewy 
arm of her mother-in-law. 

" Dame out, I am strong. I can wring the 
largest sheet dry with one twist, out dame ! " 

" It is weU to be so strong," said Lucille, 
with a sigh. 

^^ Dame oui!^^ said la Dandel, "success is to 
the strong I " 

When all were in bed Jean-Marie kept his 
promise, and came in to Madame Chanu's 
parlour. 

Both women were knitting stockings, 
Madame Chanu with her feet on a chair, and 
a large glass of eau-sticrS at her elbow. 

"Good evening, Jean- Marie/* she said, 
gaily. " Come and sit down, and take an eau- 
stccrS with me. How will you have it — ^with 
or without a spoonful of white vinegar ? " 

"With the vinegar. Thank you, Ang^le. 
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And how do you find yourself to-night, 
madame ? " 

"Ah, my legs are very bad; they are 
swelled to the size of the pillars of Notre 
Dame ; but apart from my legs, my health is 
good, Dieu mercV 

"The news at my club was bad to-day, 
mesdameSy terribly bad, but secret. Nothing 
is known yet. There is a man in our club 
(I will not tell you his name) who has ways 
and means of knowing the intentions of those 
in authority. To-morrow Danton will go to 
the assembUe. To-morrow he will demand of 
it a new decree." 

" And what is that ? " asked Madame 
Chanu, tremblingly. 

"Domiciliary visits to search for arms. 
This is the plea ; but they say that it means 
more than that — it means that those suspected 
of being aristocrats will be at once removed to 
the prisons. If papers or anything compro- 
mising be found upon them, so much the 
worse for them." 
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"You said bad news, Jean- Marie/' said 
Madame Chanu, taking a pinch of snuflF. 
" Bah ! I do not see that this ajffects us much. 
I hate the aristocrats 1 " 

" So do I," said Jean-Marie, hastily ; " but I 
call it bad news that matters seem further 
from a settlement than ever/' 

He stayed on talking for another half-hour. 
Ang^le followed him to the door to let him 
out. 

"Jean-Marie," she said, in a low whisper, 
"when will citoyen Danton demand this 
decree ? " 

"To-morrow; but chut! do not talk of 
these things in the street, child." 

'* And when do you think the search will be 
made ? " 

" At once ; that very night ; they will not 
give time to secrete arms or papers." 

"Thank you," answered Ang^le. "Good- 
night, citoyen!' 

And she returned in-doors. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

PRESENTLY Ang^le returned into Madame 
-*- Chanu's parlour, with her large Breton 
cloak on, the hood of it pulled over her 
head. 

The old lady was dozing in her chair, her 
fingers mechanically knitting on, her head 
nodding. She roused up with a start. 

** What, ma fille^ you are not going out ? " 

"Only for half-an-hour, madame. I shall 
be at home by the time you are asleep/* 

" It is very late to keep Lucille Dandel up 
gossiping," said Madame Chanu, stiU half- 
asleep. " In my young days a mother of an 
infant of a fortnight old was never allowed to 
see any one ; but it is all changed now." 

Ang^le came up to her. " Will you give me 
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one kiss, madame," she said, *'and say God 
bless you, before I go ? " 

" A thousand, my dear child," said the old 
lady, affectionately. " Au revotr ; take care of 
yourself, and mind," she shrieked, as Ang61e 
' left the room, "mind that you make Jean- 
Marie walk home with you." 

But Ang^le, when she left the house, walked 
swiftly away in an opposite direction from the 
shoemaker's little shop. As fast as she could 
go, with her heart beating, and her large 
eyes shining, she took her way to the Hotel 
Kergoac. 

The clock had just struck eleven when 
Angele reached her destination. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac and Monsieur de 
St. Aubin were at home ; they had just re- 
turned from the house of a friend where they 
had been enjoying a game of whist. A little 
sociable party — three or four gentlemen who 
still ventured to wear diamond shoe-buckles, 
one or two ladies, one of them young and 
handsome. There had been about the evening 
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a flavour of old and happier days. It was 
true that they had returned on foot, and wore 
the simplest toilettes admissible in an evening 
party ; but for a while, a little while, life had 
worn a smiling face once more. 

Monsieur de la Kergoac leant back in a large 
chair ; his colourless, clear-cut features looked 
like finely- chiseled marble on the dark back- 
ground. He held a tiny glass between his 
finger and thumb, and from time to time 
slowly sipped the perfumed liqueur it contained. 

^^ Parbleu, 7non enfant V^ he said to Gaston. 
"That was a handsome woman who devoted 
herself so much to you to-night." 

" Passably," said Gaston, indifferently. " But 
that is not my idea of beauty." 

"Beauty or no beauty, Gaston," said his 
fatlier, " I shall be glad when you are mar- 
ried. The family is diminished to a very 
small number," 

" Two," said Gaston. 

"Two to-night, perhaps one to-morrow. I 
am old; who knows? Come," he exclaimed, 
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pulling himself up, " at all events marriage 
is a pleasanter topic of conversation than 
death." 

" Jffa foi^ yes," answered his son, carelessly. 
A servant entered, and said that there was 
a woman below, who had urgent business with 
the two gentlemen, 

" Tell her it is too late ; she must come 
another day," said Monsieur de la Kergoac, 
with a long yawn. " Some miserable petitioner, 
without doubt." 

"The woman is very urgent, Monsieur le 
Marquis," said the man. 

He was the only servant left with them 
now ; whether he was faithful to themselves 
or to their high wages, time had not yet 
shewn. 

" Who is the woman ? " asked Gaston, with 
some curiosity. 

**Het name is Ang^line, or Angdlique, or 
some such name, Monsieur le Vicomte," an- 
swered the man. 

" Ah," said Gaston, turning very pale, *' this 
II. 34 
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concerns me only; I will see her, mon pere. 
Show her into the dining-room." 

" But she asks particularly for Monsieur le 
Marquis," said the man, with some hesitation. 

" Bring the woman up then, in Heaven's 
name," said Monsieur de la Kergoac, im- 
patiently. " It is very late ; let her get over 
what she has to say." 

The man went down-stairs ; Gaston walked 
to the window. Monsieur de la Kergoac con- 
tinued to lean back and to sip the liqueur in 
his hand. The door opened ; Ang^le came in. 

She had thrown back her black hood. She 
wore no coif, but the heavy plaits of her hair 
were coiled round her head, forming a classic 
diadem. Monsieur de la Kergoac put down 
his glass and sat upright. 

" del! but she is handsome ! " he muttered 
to himself. 

Ang^le advanced straight forwards into the 
-room. She stood with her hand on the table. 

Gaston made one step forward to meet her ; 
then meeting her eyes, he stood still. 
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" Mesmun^^ she said, " my errand is a very 
brief one ; it is to warn you that to-morrow 
ditoyen Danton will ask for a Decree in the 
Assembly to institute domiciliary visits to all 
houses in search of arms. These visits will be 
a plea for taking prisoner all those that lie 
under suspicion. My warning will give you 
time. Profit by it I " 

Ang^le had spoken the words she had pre- 
pared with great care — spoken them as if learnt 
by heart ; and now, her task accomplished, she 
turned to go. 

" But, my brave girl," cried Monsieur de 
la Kergoac, "you shall not go thus un- 
rewarded. At least let me express my 
thanks, my " 

" Ang61e," said Gaston, in a voice so hoarse 
and strange that his father turned round in 
astonishment. 

Gaston seemed to forget that Monsieur de 
la Kergoac was present. 

"Ang^le," he repeated, '*and is this your 

revenge for the way in which I treated you ? " 

34* 
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" Yes," answered Angdle, gazing full at him ; 
" this is my revenge." 

" Dare 1 hope that you have forgiven me ? " 

" Yes ; I have forgiven you/* 

Monsieur de la Kergoac gazed from one to 
another with an astonished look.; then he 
slightly shrugged his shoulders, and took a 
pinch of snuff. 

" Ang^le," said Gaston. " Oh, my God ! " 
he cried, suddenly, " what can I say to you ? 
How can I face you ? I love you still — ^madly, 
passionately. Will you not hear me ? Will 
you not listen to me ? " 

Ang^le drew back from the hands he 
stretched out, and wrapped her cloak round 
her. 

" It is very late, messieurs," she said, " and 
I have far to go. As for love, Gaston de St. 
Aubin, tell your love to a woman who is yet 
mad enough to believe in such foibles as a 
gentleman's truth and honour." 

" Parbleu ! " cried Monsieur de la Kergoac, 
leaping to his feet. 
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,But Angele was gone, and the door slowly 
clanged behind her. 

Gaston stood staring on the place where she 
had stood, staring as if turned to stone, 

"That is a melodramatic scene," said his 
father, with" one of his old sneers. " Who is 
the heroine, my child ? " 

" Who is she ? " cried Gaston. " She is the 
only woman I ever loved ! " 

And he threw himself down on a chair, and 
buried his face on his arms on the table. 

"And now," said Monsieur de la Kergoac, 
" to profit by the warning of this admirable 
young heroine." 

He seated himself before his bureau, and 
spent several hours of the night in destroying 
every letter and paper that could by any 
possibility be deemed suspicious. Among 
these papers he turned out a bundle of old 
yellow letters, fastened together with a faded 
ribbon. 

"Gaston," he said, "look here, my child. 
Do you see these letters ? They are the relics 
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of my past. Learn to do with yours what you 
see me do with mine." 

He held the letters to the candle as he 
spoke; they curled and twisted and dropped 
one after another in ashes on the hearth. Pre- 
sently one of the letters, released, suddenly 
rolled open, and displayed a curling lock of 
golden hair. The old man started as if a 
serpent had stung him. 

" Not that I not that ! " he cried, and at the 
risk of burning his fingers, he rescued it froin 
the flames. 

He glanced furtively round to see if his son 
was observing him, and thrust the lock of hair 
into his bosom. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

rpHE night passed. Monsieur de St. Aubin 
-^ slept heavily in his yellow damask bed ; 
now and then he groaned in his sleep, for 
remorse and uneasy pain pursued him into 
his dreams. The chill dawn crept over 
Paris. 

"Gaston I" 

The voice spoke in a very low whisper, but 
it awakened the sleeper, and he roused himself 
with a start. Monsieur de la Kergoac stood 
by his bed ; he had opened the shutters, and 
the grey-white light shone coldly in. 

It was evident that he had not been to bed 
at all. He was still in evening toilette, and the 
pale, delicately-chiseled face looked more old 
and drawn than ever before. 
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"My fiather!" cried the young man, *'at 
this hour ! *' 

Monsieiir de la Kergoac seated himself on a 
chair by the bedside of his son, and crossed 
his legs. 

"Do not derange yourself, I entreat, my 
child," he said. " I have something to say to 
you which admits of no delay." 

Graston raised himself on his elbow, and fixed 
his keen eyes t)n his father. 

" You know our rule of conduct, Gaston," he 
went on — ** Noblesse oblige; but do you see? 
events of late have given us subject for reflec- 
tion. I have reflected, and it seems to me 
that a course of action binding upon myself 
need not be so upon one like yourself, not 
wholly noble." 

Well ? " said his son, wonderingly. 
You are young, and I am old. I have 
provided the means for your emigration. I 
shall of course remain while his Majesty 
remains in Paris. You shall go." 

" Ah ! " cried Gaston. Then with a sudden 
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good impulse, " But not without you, my 
father ? " 

" That is impossible," said Monsieur de la 
Kergoac. " See, my son, we have no time for 
sentiment. I have here the costume and pass- 
J)ort of a peasant, destined for a messenger to 
the frontiers ; the disguise is a complete one* 
The man was to have been dispatched to-day. 
Va ! he will not be likely to come for orders 
if what your young payaanne said is true. Rise 
and dress at once, and go. You can ape the 
peasant, without doubt," he said, a little 
bitterly. 

" Better than I have aped the Beigneurl' 
answered Gaston. 

. He dressed himself quickly, hung his long 
hair loose about his face; the disguise was 
perfect. 

" We will shorten our adi^ux^^ said Monsieur 
de la Kergoac, drily. The aching pain in his 
heart was suffocating him. 

" I will write to you, my father," said Gaston, 
" from Switzerland, if I reach it in safety." 
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*'Aye/' said his father, "and address the 
letter au Purgatoirer 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Nothing. JBon voyager 

The tears rose to Gaston's eyes. 

" We have only each other, my father," 
he faltered. 

*' That is all," said Monsieur de la Kergoac, 
" and that is over now. JBon voyage,^' 

Monsieur de St. Aubin went to the door; 
then he turned back, he had caught a glimpse 
of the white, set face of the desolate old man. 

" My father," he said, " God bless you." 

His father threw his arms round his neck. 

"Go, go," he cried; "this is the first 
unselfish action I have ever done towards you." 

He strained him to his breast, then pushed 
him gently towards the door. 

Gaston was gone. 

"So much for this world," said Monsieur 
de la Kergoac ; " come, I will endeavour to do 
something for my soul." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

rpHE report that Jean-Marie had heard at 
-*- his club proved to be well-founded. Paris 
was so full of reports and rumours that it 
seemed as if news were known before even 
events had occurred, and all was conjecture 
and expectation. 

Danton demanded his Decree, and it was 
granted at once, and at once put into exe- 
cution. 

Justice was summary in 1792. Events 
marched quickly, succeeding each other with 
the ever-increasing velocity of a world rolling 
down-hill. 

All citizens were ordered to remain within 
doors, an order enforced by sentinels stationed 
in the streets ; from the hour of sunset there 
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was to be no human creature stirring abroad, 
except the commissioners and their men, who 
passed down each street with drums beating 
ominously, selecting diflferent houses to be 
searched. 

A great terror seemed to have fallen upon 
all. There was something awful in the ex- 
treme in this well-regulated solemn night- 
search. 

Angele sat trembling; all day sudden fits 
of trembling had come over her, and an odd, 
dreamy feeling as if she were but half awake. 
Gaston's words were ringing in her ears — 
that voice that had once been as the sweet- 
est music in her ears, now hoarse, wild, with 
a passionate ring of entreaty in it, "Angele, 
Angele, I love you still, madly, passionately. 
Will you not listen to me ? will you not hear 
me?" 

And over her came an intense aching sense 
of pity — ^a remembrance of the old happy 
days at les Pommiers, when her lover was 
young and bright and innocent, when life was 
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full of promise, and the future was full of 
hope. What was he now ? Her woman's 
heart read deeply; her instinct told her the 
truth. He wa^ disappointed, wearied by the 
contrary influences that had swayed his life. 
Victim of his father's sins and selfishness, he 
had gained from his father's world its vices, 
but not its chivalry ; its toleration, but not its 
friendship. He had thrown away the only 
love of his life, not knowing its value until 
it was lost to him for ever. There was a 
void in his heart, an aching, defiant sense of 
isolation in his breast. 

All that day, like the key-note that always 
runs through the music of life, and on which 
from time to time the chords fall softly with 
a sense of repose and finish, the thought 
sounded in Ang^le's heart: "He loved me; 
he loves me still." 

" Nothing done to-day ! nothing sold ! 
really one would think that sugar and salt 
and coffbe were going out of fashion. It 
is very extraordinary!" said veuve Chanu, 
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will be no more emigrations now, for the vile 
d'devants to plot, to destroy our country 
with foreign armies. Va!" and she snapped 
her fingers in the air with a report like a 
pistol, 

Ang^le followed her to the door. 

" M^re Dandel," she said, " you used to 
love me once ; be kind to me now, for I need 
it ; ah, I need it as I never did before." 

And she looked with haggard eyes into the 
old woman's face. 

*' I will do what you like, my jewel," said 
la Dandel, vehemently. *'You know that I 
would die for you." 

*^ Hush, hush! speak lower. I want to know, 
are they safe ? — Monsieur le Marquis and — 
and Gaston ? " 

Mfere Dandel rubbed her hands together 
and chuckled, 

" Yes, yes, ma miel^ she said ; ** they are 
safe enough 1 Dame out! you may rest in 
peace ; they are safe enough 1 " 

" At home ? " faltered Ang^le. 
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" Safe in the Abbaye prison I ha, ha ! Mon- 
sieur de St. Aubin, you are safe now I " 

Ang^le drew back with a shiver, and la 
Dandel went off down the street, nodding her 
head and chuckling. 

Two or three more days passed on. Angele 
could not rest, could not sleep. She believed 
that Gaston was in prison ; her effort had been 
in vain ; she could not 3ave him. She went 
about her work as if in a hideous dream. 
How would it all end ? 

All day long the customers dropped into 
the little shop, all day long her deft fingers 
mechanically weighed and measured and 
handed over, and her strained ears listened 
for every breath of news. 

At last news came — news which set the 
hearts of all Paris on fire with horror and 
dread, fury and madness. 

It was Sunday afternoon ; all over Paris the 

alarm bells were ringing, high above them all 

the clang of the mighty tocsin. News had 

arrived, fatal news, from the armies — defeat 

II- 35 
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and ruin, the fall of Verdun. Panic and terror 
seized upon all. The enemy was marching 
onwards ; the people were frantic. Something 
must be done. Enemies within! enemies 
without ! Some vent must be found for this 
boiling flood of terror and fury. 

And it happened, when excitement was still 
working up to frenzy, that a slow procession 
of carriages was passing through the streets on 
its way to the Abbaye prison, and within these 
carriages thirty-one non-juror priests, men 
prepared for martyrdom. 

Insults and vile epithets were showered 
thickly on the prisoners ; then from worse 
to worse, the carriages were surrounded, the 
frantic mob burst the bounds that yet kept 
them back from murder. The unfortunate 
priests were massacred one after another, and 
the cries and fury of the people waxed 
higher and greater, even as the first taste 
of blood whets the appetite of the wild 
beast. 

From that moment began the awlul hundred 
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hours — the most awful massacre of civQized 
times. 

Keepers of wild beasts know at times that 
their charges must be glutted with prey, or 
they may turn and rend themselves. 

Eapidly within each of the great prisons a 
small Court of Justice was formed ; one by one 
the prisoners were summoned, accused, con- 
demned or pardoned. Those who were thus 
summarily condemned were conducted down 
out to the outer gate, and then driven forth 
into the furious mob, and massacred — ^torn to 
pieces on pikes with cries and din. 

One after another they came, and the 
streets swam with blood, and men and 
women also were hideously bespattered with 
it. 

And all over Europe the church bells were 

ringing, and the quiet worshippers knelt in 

adoration and in prayer. But in Paris it 

seemed as if God had turned away His face, 

and let Satan work his will unchecked. 

Yet, 'mid the foul reek of sin and blood, 

36 * 
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uprose the few purified souls who had won 
the great palm of martyrdom. 

Ang^le wildly, frantically clung to la Dandel, 
and forced her onwards to the horrible scene. 

The words, "They are murdering the prisoners 
at the Abbaye," had fallen on her with an 
agony of terror. She rushed to her old friend ; 
she wound her arms round her ; her voice rose 
in a wild shriek, — 

" Mfere Dandel I Mfere Dandel ! you know 
these people! you have joined them! Help 
me to save him ! help me ! help me I " 

" You would have me try to save the man 
who lured you to Paris, that you might be 
lost and out of his way for ever ? " 

"Mfere Dandel," cried Ang^le, "he did all 
you say ; I know it. Mfere Dandel, you 
were starving, I fed you ; you were frozen, I 
warmed you in my breast. I was good to 
you ; you have been my friend. Have mercy 1 
He is bad, he is cruel ; he would have let me 
perish. I know it, I know it; but oh, my 
God ! I love him stiU 1 " 
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She fell on her knees, her straining hands 
on the old woman's arms, her head thrown 
back, her face convulsed with anguish. 

*'8ay no more, child,'* cried La Dandel. 
" Let us go at once. We will do our best ; but 
I warn you, do not hope. Come, come, let us 
lose no time." 

And so they rushed on wildly, swiftly to 
the horrible scene. 

And all through the day they watched ; and 
though victim after victim was driven forth to 
die, the one they awaited came not. 

The streets were slippery and foul. Now 
and then the reeking murderers, pausing in 
their work, withdrew to reinforce themselves 
with deep draughts of sour wine. 

M^re Dandel then seized upon this oppor- 
tunity. She had donned her scarlet cap, and 
with her grey locks loose beneath it, she passed 
as one of those urging on the horrible work. 
She marked out among the assassins one 
powerful workman whom she knew well ; and 
when this man came, forcing his violent way 
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through the crowd, into the open space behind, 
where the two women stood together, shouting 
for the vendor of wine who crouched in a far 
comer, she seized him by the arm. He would 
have tossed her off, but her grip was of iron. 

" Hist, ctioffen, hist ! " she cried ; " I have 
news to tell you. There is one in that prison 
who is there by mistake." 

" Then, sapristi/' shouted the man, pushing 
the long tangled hair from his hot brow with 
blood-stained hands, " his mistake will be an 
unfortunate one." 

He seized the flask of wine and drank deeply 
from its mouth. 

" Ah, citoyen Baudetl^ cried la Dandel, " but 
this man is a good patriot, though he is the 
son of an accursed ci-devant. They call him 
St. Aubin, but, dame! the man is no aristocrat. 
See the proof. This peasant girl is his fiancie; 
I am his aunt. He is his father's son, but 
never an aristocrat. His mother was of the 
lowest among the people." 

" Bah 1 I have no time for all that." 
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'' Then at least remember his name I his 
name, ce%^/" 

" Let me go, old witch." 

He shook her oflF, and rushed forward again 
to the work. 

Angfle stood motionless as if turned to 
stone, and the hours rolled on. 

On they came, the unhappy victims. With 
strained ears they listened. Name after name 
was shouted, taken, and repeated by the crowd 
with fresh yells of execration ; but still the 
name they awaited came not. 

The two women stood on the outskirts of 
the crowd on stone steps, crowded with spec- 
tators like themselves. La Dandel leant back 
against a wall, stretching upwards to see. 
There was a strange light in her eyes. 

At last the yell of voices reached their ears 
announcing a new prisoner. 

" Camille 1 Marquis de la Kergoac ! " 

A shriek burst from Ang^le's lips. Terrified, 
Mfere Dandel pressed the girl's face closer and 
closer to her, and strained her eyes to see 
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what might be seen. To hide Ang^le s emotion 
she waved her red cap in the air and shouted 
wildly, 

^''Vive la nation J '^ 

Then in a hoarse whisper: "Ang^le, you 
can look up now ; it is over." 

Once more they strained every sense to 
hear. Hour after hour parsed with the 
same horrible monotony; but the name they 
awaited never sounded in their ears. The 
shouts, the shrieks seemed to blend themselves 
into one wild howl in Angle's brain. At 
times her senses reeled, and it seemed to her 
as if this was the howling of wind and waves 
of some mighty storm in her old sea-girt 
home. Crimson clouds passed before her eyes, 
all the atmosphere was crimson, the very air 
was crimson ; the fury-Uke face of la Dandel 
seemed to share that strange lurid hue. Blood » 
blood on every side, the streets stank of it, 
to her mind. 

La Dandel's voice had grown hoarse and 
monotonous, as from time to time she raised 
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the same mechanical shout of " Vive la 
nation ! " 

The hours passed. Presently a strange 
sensation came over Ang^le — a sense of 
change, something new, something louder. 
Mere Dandel was dragging her along with 
one arm, with the other gesticulating wildly. 
Kow they passed into a little street, a dark 
comer, and the horrible red cloud seemed 
to fall from Ang^le's eyes, and all at once 
she saw all in its true light again. 

" Where are we going ? " she cried. 

"Home, child, home," said la Dandel. 
'* The prison is empty." 

She led away the girl, with her eyes fixed ; 
staring, but seeing nothing. 

She took her home only just in time ; for 
on the very threshold of the house she fell 
heavily back on the ground in a swoon, which 
lasted hours, and by the grace of God, saved 
both her life and her reason. 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

THE hot September sun shone down on 
Chateau LavaJ. It was so waim that 
the ladies took their work and books and 
sat under the trees in the rock-garden ; and 
Bertrand's large dogs lay by them, panting, 
with their tongues hanging out. It was very 
peaceful ; all nature seemed sleepy and heavy. 
Great idle bumble-bees droned overhead; the 
birds were all taking a iiestay except the 
wood-pigeons, whose sweet, monotonous note 
came from time to time thrilling on the ear. 

Blanche sat on the velvet moss under a 
tree, against whose broad trunk she rested. 
She was no longer dressed in white; at her 
marriage her father's vow had been accom- 
plished. At first it seemed very strange. 
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and her friends, seeing her, could hardly 
believe it to be their snow-white Blanche. 
Her young husband did not like the change 
at all ; but all agreed that it was safer not 
to be conspicuous, and especially not to draw 
tittention to what had been a religious dedica- 
tion, at a time when to be religious was to 
be suspected. 

Henriette lay on the ground; she had 
placed her curly brown head in Blanche's 
lap, and looked up at her with smiling eyes. 

" I see it 1 I see that monsieur is coming 1 " 
she cried, gaily. 

" What, child, have you eyes in the back 
of your head ? " said the chanoinesse. 

"No," said Henriette; "I do not need to 
look ; I see it reflected in Blanche's eyes." 

They all looked up to see the radiant 
brightness that came into the face of the 
young wife as she heard her husband's step. 
She blushed and laughed. 

" I dare say it is old Lucas," she said. 

" Very likely," said the chanoinesse, smiling, 
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as Bertrand came through the trees, and 
threw himself down on the tmf close to 
Blanche. 

"I have been for a long walk," he said, 
"down to Briec. The sea is purple as the 
leaves of a violet, and the sailors were 
spreading their nets on the sands; it was a 
beautiful scene. I passed by a child carrying 
a branch of holly — it was little Rend" 

*' Yes, yes ; the signal," said Madame de 
Tr^guillec. ** He was one of the choir, and 
served at the mass. Where will the Cur^ 
celebrate mass to-night ? " 

" It is far oflF, very far," said Bertrand : 
" at tiie menhir on Brienne common. I 
will go, but you cannot; it is bad walking 
on the landed," 

"Oh, let me go, Bertrand," said Blanche, 
taking his hand. 

" No, no ; it is too far, my darling ; it is at 
least two miles from here, and it is too hot." 

He did not release her hand, but kept it 
fast in hiSi. 
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"The moou is bright to-night," said the 
chanoinesse. " I doubt not that many will be 
there." 

"I came back through Quimperlon/' went 
on Bertrand. "News had arrived from 
Paris ; men were wearing scariet caps, and 
the women were hanging out of every 
window." 

" What news ? Was it bad ? " said Madame 
de Tr^guillec, anxiously. 

**AhI what is there but bad new^s to 
hear?" said Bertrand, sadly. "There has 
been, some say, an attack on the prisons, some 
an attack on prisoners on the way to the 
prisons, and a general massacre." 

" Ah ! " said Madame de Tr^guillec, shudder- 
ing violently, "this is too terrible. And 
one cannot tell who of one's dearest friends 
may have been in the prisons." 

She hid her face in her hands, and groaned 
aloud. 

"Alasl" said Bertrand, with hesitation, 
** it seems cruel to tell you, but — " 
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Blanche bent forward nervously. 

" Who, who ? " she said. " Monsieur de la 
Kergoac ? '* 

Madame de Tr^guillec uttered a low shriek. 

Blanche turned very pale. 

" Gaston ? " she murmured. 

" They say both. I do not know. There 
may be as much falsehood as truth in all they 
say, of course. Poor de la Kergoac ! He had 
the courage of the old Breton race in him. 
The last words he said to me were : ' I shall 
not quit Paris while the king remains there. 
Therefore, my friend, I will not venture to 
say au revoirJ " 

**Come in, Ang^line," said the chanoinesse^ 
gently, for Madame de Tr^guillec was sobbing 
hysterically. 

" Yes, mamma," said Blanche, " come in ; it 
has been too much for you." 

Madame de Tr^guillec endeavoured in vain 
to stop her sobs; they would come. She 
would not let Blanche accompany her. She 
went indoors with the chanoinesse. 
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" It is very awful," said Henriette, looking 
up with a white face. "Bertrand, is it not 
time to summon help from England? You 
know what help I mean." 

'* Not yet," he answered, with a look at his 
yoimg wife — a look of such bitter suflfering 
that Henriette started, and read his thoughts 
aright. Blanche did not see it. She had 
hidden her face on his shoulder, and large 
tears were slowly coursing down her cheeks. 

There came a sudden rustling among the 
trees and bushes, which made them all start. 
It was only Eose, who came forward swiftly, 
with a look of care and intense anxiety on 
her face. 

"Good day, monsieur and madame," she 
said. "May I speak to you for one moment?" 

"Sit down. Rose," said Blanche. "You 
have been running fast, have you not ? " 

" Yes, I have run fast, madame," answered 
Rose ; " for I do not wish to be missed if I can 
help it. Ange came home not half-an-hour 
ago. He has found out that the hiding-places 
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at les Pommiers have been betrayed or dis- 
covered. He has removed Monsieur le Cur^ 
to our house for to-day ; but it will not be safe 
for him to be there, or to go back to les 
Pommiers. Who can have told them? It 
has dismayed us terribly, for one knows not 
whom to distrust." 

"He must return here with me to-night," 
said Bertrand, decidedly. 

*' Ah, but the danger I " cried Rose, wringing 
her hands. "Monsieur le Comte, it is im- 
prisonment to those that harbour the non- 
jurors. And we know, ah ! to-day we know, 
how the prisons end." 

"Hush, hush," said Bertrand, quickly; "my 
good Eose, we must not anticipate troubles. 
See, my brave girl, if the Cur6 risks so much 
for us, that we should not be left without the 

» 

comfort of his ministrations, we must risk 
something for him." 

Rose bowed her head. Suddenly she looked 
up, and a light shone in her eyes. 

"Ah, monsieur," she said, "but you have 
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SO much to lose — ^life and youth, happiness 
and love ; and he — ^he has nothing to lose, but 
only Paradise to gain/' 

" Yes, Rose," answered Monsieur de Laval, 
and he put his arm round Blanche, " you are 
right, I have all to lose, and life is sweet ; but 
nevertheless, my poor girl," — and that wonder- 
fully sweet smUe lit up his face, — " we must 
do our best for God. I will bring Monsieur 
le Cur6 back with me to-night, and the rest 
must be considered afterwards." 

About two miles from Quimperlon lay the 
landes de Brienne — a wild, desolate place, 
covered with gorse and heather, interspersed 
with blocks of granite, treeless and bare, but 
having a savage beauty of its own. Near the 
centre of this common stood one of those huge 
Druidical remains, of which so many are to be 
found in Brittany. This menhir was a very 
fine one. It did not stand so high as some 
do, for the ground had sunk beneath its 
weight, or become piled up round it, so that 

the gigantic stone, lying across others equally 
II. 36 
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huge, did not appear to be more than about 
five feet above the plain. 

On this menhir that night when the moon 
rose Cur^ Macd took his place. 

It was a strange and impressive scene. The 
peasants flocked thither from every direction — 
men, women, and even children. They knelt 
round with bowed heads, while their pastor 
celebrated mass. Such was the solemnity of 
the hour, the fervent excitement and religious 
zeal in those times of danger and anxiety, that 
before the final words, women and even men 
also were sobbing. 

Bertrand de Laval was there, only disguised 
by a large peasant's cloak. He looked up at 
the aged form of the old priest with reverence. 

He stood against the sky, with his face 
raised. The moon shone on it, and he seemed 
a very saint. 

Rose's words came into Bertrand's mind, 
and he re-echoed them : " Truly this man has 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain." 

It was over, and quietly, solemnly as they 
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had come, with swift steps the congregation 
dispersed. Some few knelt for a blessing, but 
the greater part of the crowd melted away 
with strange rapidity. 

Eose waited for the simple vestments which 
the old priest wore over his peasant disguise, 
and she took them with her, and went also 
swiftly home. 

Only two were left — Bertrand and another 
m'an, a large dark figure wrapped in a cloth 
cloak, the peaked hood of which he had drawn 
over his head, so as to completely conceal his 
face. 

" My children," said the Cure, coming for- 
ward, " I am at your service." 

" Father," said Bertrand, " I await you to 
take you back with me to Laval to your former 
place of concealment, for I have heard that the 
hiding-places of les Pommiers have been dis- 
covered or betrayed. We will start as soon as 
we are alone," he added, glancing at the dark 
figure which was lingering in the background. 

The Cur^ looked at him earnestly. 

36* 
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*' Ah, you will house me a little while, will 
you not ? Patience for a few moments, for if 
I mistake not, I have there a penitent who 
waits for the burden to be lifted off his soul." 

He approached the dark figure. Bertrand 
could hear his gentle voice. 

'* What can I do for you, my son ? " 

Then he withdrew to some hundred yards* 
distance, and sat down on a block of granite 
to await the leisure of the Cur6. 

Once he started, for he heard a strange sort 
of cry, an inarticulate sound as of one in agony. 
He would have rushed forward, but his eyes 
told him that the Cur^ was in safety, that the 
man had fallen prostrate at his feet, and that 
the cry had come from him. 

" A soul in pain," said Bertrand to himself ; 
and his mind full of holy thoughts, he prayed 
for those whose souls were in peril that night. 

The man who had so thrown himself at the 
feet of the priest threw back the hood from his 
head, and revealed the face of the former 
vicaire Sanson. Involuntarily the Cur^ drew 
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himself back with a start of horror. This man, 
whom he had trusted, who had laboured with 
him in old days, now turned traitor to him 
and to the Church. 

It was at the sight of that start of repulsion 
that Sanson uttered that strange agonized cry, 
which had rung on Bertrand's ear so painfully ; 
and he grovelled on the ground and grasped 
the knees of the old priest. 

" Ah, listen ! listen 1 " he cried ; '* I am here 
to retract, to give up all ! I have sinned before 
Heaven and before thee ! Have mercy ! have 
mercy ! " 

The Cur^ raised the unfortunate man with 
tender hands — raised him so that he knelt 
beside him ; and the old priest sat (for he was 
very weary), leaning against the great menhir ^ 
in the shadow, and listened to the confession of 
the Constitutional priest. 

The words poured out thick and fast, broken 
with passionate grief, interspersed with prayers 
for forgiveness, and the expression of a horrible 
dread that was crushing him to the earth — a 
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fear that he had committed a sin for which 
there was no forgiveness. The Curd heard it all 
without interruption — heard the sad history, 
that, alas ! was the history of so many in those 
days : of the hopes and joys with which the 
new Constitution was received ; the enthusiasm 
both religious and social; the infinite faith 
that all abuses were to be done away, and all 
that wa^g^taoa good rise up in the. ^. 
the bitter awakening that followed ; the realiz- 
ing of the grand difficulty of life — " So far 
shalt thou go and no farther." 

All was poured out, and the bitter confes- 
sion of intimidation. He, the strong vigorous 
young man, had shrunk from the perils and 
hardships which the frail old man before him 
had accepted without a murmur. But now the 
horrible news had reached Quimperlon of the 
massacre of the thirty-two non-juror priests 
in Paris ; and his courage came back to him, 
and he turned and fled back to his old Curd 
to die with him. 

Bertrand de Laval waited and waited ; but 
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Still he could see the two dark figures close to 
each other. The great dark shadow of the 
menhir wore gradually round, and at last left 
them in the full light of the moon. 

Bertrand grew very tired ; constant care and 
anxiety make the body grow weary at last. 
He lay down on the heather with his head on 
the rock, drew his hat over his face, and fell 
asleep. 

When the first light of dawn appeared in 
the eastern sky the Cur6 rose to his feet. The 
vieaire knelt before him, and he blessed him 
solemnly. 

Sanson's resolution was made publicly to 
retract his oath, and, if need be, to die for the 
faith that was in him. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

rpHE dayligbt comes fast in September ; there 
-^ was no time to lose. Bertrand and the 
Cur^ walked fast and spoke Uttle. 

The old priest was glad to lean heavily on 
the arm of his young friend as they hastened 
on. They reached the woods at last, and 
ventured to sit down for a few moments' 
rest. 

They had not been there for two minutes 
when, to their astonishment, they saw the figure 
of a woman coming quickly but cautiously 
through the trees. It was only light enough 
to see the outline of her form, but to his great 
relief, Bertrand recognized it for that of Rose, 
and he went forward. 

The girl started violently at first, but seeing 
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who it was, she came onward, and began to 
speak very rapidly. 

" Ah, you have been long, terribly long, 
messieurs, and my heart has died within me 
often and often. I have been waiting here to 
warn you that you cannot go back to Laval. 
It is closely guarded ; soldiers are patrolling 
it all through the night. I thought I should 
meet you in the woods." 

The Cur^ rose up from the stump on which 
he had been sitting, and on which even in that 
brief moment he had sunk into a sort of 
doze. 

" Come," he said, '* I am ready to go on." 

" But, alas, mon perel^ said Eose, " you 
cannot go to Laval," and she wrung her hands 
in pain and perplexity. What should they do ? 

" There is no time to be lost. Rose," said 
Bertrand, decidedly. " Depend upon it, with 
the first light they will patrol the woods. 
Have you any hiding-place to suggest ? " 

" Our house ? " 

" Impossible ! there is not a chance of 
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concealment there. Do you know the way to 
the cave in which Pierrot was concealed ? '* 

" Yes ; but it is dark and cold, and all day 
shut in by the tide." 

" But it is safe," said Bertrand ; " at least 
for to-day, till we can devise something better. 
How goes the tide ? '* 

'* Out now, but on the turn ; we must hasten." 

Believed by a decision of some sort. Rose 
began at once to make arrangements. 

" If you will accompany Monsieur le Gur6 
as far as the Calvaire, where the Quelnais and 
Briec roads meet," she said, "I will go rouud 
by our house, monsieur, and join you there 
with a blanket and some food, and then show 
you the way." 

" It is far," said Bertrand, looking pityingly 
at the old man, who had once more sunk into 
a half sleep. 

" But it is our only alternative," said Rose. 

They, roused him ; Rose hurried away, and 
Monsieur de Laval, again supporting him 
tenderly, started on their way. 
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They met with no interruptions, but it was 
very light before they reached the Calvaire. 
A man was kneeling there with his hat on 
the ground beside him. Seeing his occupation, 
they did not hesitate to push forward. It was 
Ange, waiting for them. 

"I would not let Rose come back, mon- 
sieur," he said to Bertrand. " She was nearly 
falling with exhaustion. Come with me, 
we must not lose a moment; the daylight 
grows." 

Taking the other arm of the Cur6, he led 
them down the road towards the sea; but 
striking off abruptly to the right, he led them 
by an unseen narrow path down the cliff on 
to the shore of a little rocky bay. They crossed 
this, and there he paused before what appeared 
to be a perpendicular wall of rock, and began 
to tap it smartly with the handle of his knife. 
When he came to a place where the rock 
sounded hollow, he pushed it in side-ways with 
all his force ; a large fragment of the rock 
swung inwards as on a hinge, revealing the 
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entrance to a cave floored with dry sand, and 
lighted by an aperture high up in its roof, over 
which ferns and grass waved. 

"This was made by smugglers, monsieur/' 
said Ange, hastily. " Make haste, for the tide 
is rising; we shall only just have time to get 
back." 

Ange threw down the blankets he had 
brought, hastQy made them into a sort of 
couch on the sand, and placing the food 
and brandy with them, he turned to go. 

Both the young men knelt before the old 
priest for his blessing, and they went ; but 
before they had reached the up-going path the 
water was over their feet. 

When they reached the high road Bertrand 
removed his great peasant's cloak, deeming it 
now wise to resume his own character. 

" i will walk with vou as far as the castle, 
monsieur," 'said Ange. 

Their way led past les Pommiers. A crowd 
was gathered round the farmer's house, and 
filled the farm-yard. 
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" What is the matter, my friends ? " asked 
Ange, loudly. 

A woman answered him, " They are search- 
ing the secret places of the smugglers. They 
say that Monsieur le Cur^ must be there." 

She looked scared and terrified. Ange 
ventured to give her a re-assuring look, and 
they went on. 

In the woods they were accosted by a little 
party of soldiers, who spoke rudely enough to 
Monsieur de Laval. 

" You are out early, citoyenl^ said the fore- 
most ; " what business takes you out like 
this ? " 

"The business of the kitchen, dtoyena^^ 
answered Ange, briskly. " We have been out 
all night fishing for mackerel." 

"Ah! and with what success?" said the 
soldier, doubtfully. 

"None, whatever; but we caught a good 
bass. Look at him I " and he drew a fine fish 
from his pouch. "This will make some 
variety for the ladies' breakfeist. Au revoir!' 
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" Au revoirl' said Bertrand, and they went 
on. 

"You have a ready tongue, Ange/* said 
Bertrand; "and it has done us right good 
service this time." 

"One needs be on the alert now-a-days, 
monsieur," answered Ange, sadly. 

They reached the castle, and on being 
questioned by the guard still stationed there, 
Ange repeated his story. 

The sunrise was now shining all over the 
sky, and a flood of pure golden light poured 
into the rooms. 

Bertrand found his aunt and Henriette in 
the salon, both white and wan with watching. 
His eyes glanced quickly round the room ; his 
wife was not there. 

"Ah, Bertrand, thank God that you are 
come," cried the chanoinesse ; "the suspense 
has been frightful. Blanche could not bear 
it here ; you will find her in the chapeL" 

Willing to postpone hearing his story now 
that they had had the comfort of seeing him 
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come in alive and free, they went off to bed, 
and Bertrand hurried to the chapel. 

Blanche was kneeling before the altar, her 
sweet pale face raised, the soft light of the 
rising sun shining all over her. 

She turned when she heard Bertrand's step, 
and with one sobbing sigh threw herself on 
his breast. The suspense had been fearful all 
through the long, long night. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

r\¥ late the ladies had never left the castle 
^^ except to sit in the rock-garden, Bertrand 
thought it wiser that they should not do so, 
for the people were becoming more and more 
rough and lawless; and moreover, the whole 
family were now kept under a close surveillance, 
which caused him much uneasiness. 

But Henriette de St. Cyr had now made 
up her mind that the time had come in which 
it might become at any moment not only 
advisable, but necessary to fly. Rumours 
began to reach them of the first rising in la 
FendSe, of an undisciplined peasantry beginning 
their first efforts with ferocity, only needing 
organization to become the nucleus of an 
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heroic civil war. She would hesitate no 
loDger. 

Henriette summoned Julie to her aid, 
Madame Lucas, who, under the influence of 
frequent terrors and misgivings, had grown 
much thinner and far more active of late. 
The two sallied forth together and went to 
Rose's house. 

Henriette told no one of her intention. She 
knew that her cousin would not allow her to 
go out, and she was determined that there 
should be no delay in doing what she meant 
to do ; so she and Julie slipped out quietly 
one morning when they knew that Monsieur 
de Laval was safe at home. 

They reached Rose's house without adven- 
ture, and both were much relieved — Julie 
openly, Henriette secretly, for she had made 
a point of laughing at her companion's fears. 

They knocked several times at the door, 
but received no answer, and were about to 
turn away, Henriette in much disappoint- 
ment, when they heard voices approaching, 
II. 37 
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and at the end of a long avenue, which led 
past the ctdtivateur'a house towards Mont 
Marin, they perceived Rose coming towards 
them, walking by a dark-haired, handsome 
young sailor. 

" It must be Pierrot ! " cried Henriette, 
clapping her hands. ''Ah, this is too good 
to be true 1 " 

The young couple were so absorbed in each 
other that as they came along they saw no 
one. The meeting was after so much suffering, 
patience, and hope deferred, their hearts were 
fall. Rose*s face, which of late had grown 
sadly thin and care-worn, now looked radiant, 
and her eyes shone so brightly, that she more 
than recovered her former brilliant beauty. 

" I am so sorry, so very sorry, to interrupt 
you," said Henriette, as they approached. 

Rose started, dropped Pierrot's hand, and 
ran forward to meet her. 

" Mademoiselle, dear mademoiselle," she ex- 
claimed, "this is Pierrot. He is come back, 
and I am so happy." 
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Henriette gave her a warm kiss of congratu- 
lation ; and then turning to Pierrot, she said, 

"And I am delighted to see you also. I 
had come to see Rose this afternoon, little 
expecting to find so happy and bright a face.'* 

"Mademoiselle," said Rose, "is it safe for 
you to be out and so far from home ? " 

" I would not have come except on business, 
Rose," said Henriette, seriously. "And though 
it goes to my heart to disturb your short time 
of happiness, will you spare me five minutes ?" 

Rose turned to Pierrot. 

"Will you spend a moment in the house 
with good Madame Lucas, Pierrot ? " she said. 
"Mademoiselle and I will walk up the avenue." 

Pierrot obeyed, and Henriette passed her 
arm through Rose's, and they walked up the 
road together. 

** Dear Rose," she said, " you know, do you 
not, of my engagement to Monsieur Howard, 
the son of the family with whom I travelled 
from Rennes ? " 

"Yes, mademoiselle. Ange told me, and 

37 * 
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what a fine gentleman he was ; and more than 
that, how he followed Ange and placed five 
louis in his hand, repeating over and over 
again what care he was to take of you." 

"Did he?" said Henriette, blushing, and 
her eyes shining with pleasure. 

" Yes ; he did indeed." 

** Did he speak to Ange about his ship ? '' 

"Yes, mademoiselle. He cross-questioned 
Ange over and over again about the coast of 
Quimperlon, and of how pilots would be found; 
so that Ange knew that he must intend to 
come into these \^teis." 

" Rose," said Henriette, earnestly, " Monsieur 
Howard foresaw that a time might come when 
it might be necessary for our lives to be able 
to fly from France ; and he made me promise, 
that if I saw that moment approach I would 
send him word, and he would sail here at once 
in his ship to take us away. I think now that 
the time has come." 

" Thank God ! " said Rose, gravely. 

" Ah, you think so also ? Now, dear Rose, 
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you must try to help me. Only I doubt, I 
fear, whether we shall make Monsieur de Laval 
consent." 

"He will be thankful to see you all go, 
mademoiselle," said Rose, decidedly ; " but he 
will never go himself." 

" What ? " said Henriette. 

" I am certain of it." 

" But it would kill Madame de Laval." 

Rose smiled sadly. 

**She is very strong and very brave, and 
she will live for her husband," she said, in a 
low voice. 

**Rose," said Henriette, "we shall want a 
messenger to England. I thought of Pierrot, for 
I knew that his ship had returned ; and I thought 
he would be free to undertake this work." 

"He will be quite ready to go, mademoiselle," 
said Rose, without any hesitation. " He will 
take the letter, and return on the ship with 
monsieur, your fianci, and could pilot him 
from Mont St. Michel to Brest. He knows all 
the coast." 
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**But, Rose," said Henriette, affectionately, 
*' he has only just come ; can you bear to part 
with your happiness so soon ? " 

" Yes, mademoiselle," said the brave girl. 
"The sooner he goes the sooner he will be 
back. I will arrange it at onca When can 
you let me have the letter ? " 

" At once ; it is here," answered Henriette, 
producing her letter. 

Rose took it. 

" I am very thankful that it is to be done,^^ 
she said. " I shall indeed be thankful when 
all are safely on board the English boat. 
Leave all to me, dear mademoiselle ; I will 
settle it with Pierrot.*' 

Henriette still lingered wistfully. 

" Dear Rose," she said, " I am so sorry." 

** Do not be sorry, mademoiselle," said Rose. 
" When you go, please God, I will go also, and 
we shall meet omx fiances together." 

" I hope so," said Henriette, cheered by this 
brighter view of the case ; and she called Julie, 
and started homewards. 
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They had not gone far when a little boy 
passed them carrying a bough of holly in his 
hand. The child paused, turned back, and 
came running up to them. 

** Mademoiselle," he said to • Henriette, "it 
will save my going to Chateau Laval if I tell 
you. The meeting-place is to be on Sunday 
at the paroisse at Quimperlon at six o'clock, 
for benediction and a sermon." 

"At the paroisse! the boy is mad I" cried 
Madame Lucas. 

" No, no," said the boy. " Monsieur le Cur^ 
told me so. He entreats that all will be there 
to hear Monsieur le Vicaire retract his errors." 

"The holy saints protect the unfortunate 
man ! " said Madame Lucas, devoutly. 

The boy went swiftly on, whistling care- 
lessly as he went, and was out of sight in a 
moment. 

Rose told Pierrot the whole conversation 

that she had had with Mademoiselle de St. 

Cyr ; and she told him much more than 
Henriette knew — of the dangers that were 
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thickening round Laval, of threatening words 
and ever-increasing irritation in Quimperlon, 
where the mayor was becoming all-powerful. 

It was agreed that Pierrot should start at 
once. There was little hope of his finding a 
boat bound for England in Quimperlon har- 
bour, but every hope of his finding such a one 
at St. Malo. He was to await the answer to 
Henriette's letter at Southampton, and return 
in Arthur Howard's ship. 

Pierrot went off to Quimperlon to see what 
boats were in, and to tell his story of a sudden 
summons to rejoin his ship for a further cruise ; 
and Kose, her sweet face still beaming with 
happiness, went in to prepare dinner for her 
brothers and her betrothed. 

Rose, moving about, boiling the savoury 
onion soup with cro&tons of brown bread 
floating in it, even felt light-hearted. Her 
pleasant thoughts were not destined to last 
long. 

The door burst open and a man rushed in — 
a man whose brown face worked with anxiety, 
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whose long hair hung tangled over his eyes, 
whose breath came in short, quick gasps. She 
recognized Jean Battiste. 

"For the love of Heaven, Rose," he cried, 
** where is the Curd ? My wife is dying, and 
there is no one to shrive her! And she has 
on her soul the weight of a deadly sin ! 
Have pity ! Tell me where I can find him," 

Rose was terrified. 

**Now, at once," she said, "in broad day- 
light ? " 

"Ah, but this is no time for precaution. 
It is to save her soul 1 Holy Virgin I her soul. 
Rose ! Hark ! let me whisper something in 
your ear." 

He bent down and whispered. Rose re- 
coiled with a look of horror. 

" And you would have him risk his life for 
her ! " she said, sternly. 

" Not for her life, but for her soul, Rose ! " 
cried the man, frantically. "If you do not 
tell me, it will be your fault, your doing, if 
my unfortunate wife is lost for ever." 
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The tears poured down his face. Rose 
hesitated no longer. 

" Come at once/' she said ; "let us not lose 
a moment. Tell me the state of the tide." 

" Rising ; full in half-an-hour." 

" Then we must take a boat at St. Briec." 

On they went, running fast, and when they 
could run no longer, hurrying swiftly along. 
They found a boat on the beach, and hastily 
hired it. Rose took an oar, Jean Battiste the 
other, and with long strokes they rowed away. 

When they reached the little bay of the 
smuggler s cave Jean Battiste leapt out. 

" Wait," he said to Rose ; " let me tell my 
story alone." 

She waited; in five minutes they emerged 
from the cave — the poor man with a look of 
deep thankfulness on his face, the Cur^ with 
his calm expression always unruffled by care 
and anxiety. 

The Cur^ wore the hood of his cloak drawn 
over his head, but all knew that that was no 
disguise. 
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They landed, and all they could do by way 
of precaution was to take the by-paths across 
the fields, and go as fast as they could. 

They reached " les Pommiers " at last. 
Jean Battiste's wife was still alive ; the little 
infant of a few hours old yet breathed. The 
Curd baptized him at once, and then followed 
the farmer to the huge oaken bed where the 
mother lay dying. 

The confession she had to make was, that 
she herself had betrayed her priest. Always 
in terror lest the hiding-places at the farm 
should be discovered and themselves com- 
promised, her courage failed her, and assuming 
the air of a good patriot, she had exacted a 
protection for herself and her family, and 
betrayed the hiding-places. 

Now the agony of her death- bed repentance 
was such that for vei'y long the Cur6 could 
not convince her of his forgiveness, and direct 
her penitence aright. 

The end drew near, and she grew calm at 
last. 
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Presently outside came the tramp of many 
feet. News had reached Quimperlon that the 
woman was dying ; and where one of his flock 
lay dying they knew that the pastor would 
be found. 

First came on the air a distant regular 
tramp, a clinking as of swords and muskets, 
then the irregular sound of running feet. 

They drew nearer and nearer, were at the 
very door. 

"My father," said Rose, white as a sheet 
and scared, " the -soldiers are here ! " 

He put up his hand to demand silence. 

" Bid them come in and wait," he said. 

Rose went straight out. 

The soldiers now filled the court-yard. 

She put her finger to her lip. 

" Hush ! " she said. " Silence, citoyens, a 
woman is dying; Monsieur le Cur^ bids you 
come in and pray for a parting soul." 

The old instinct overcame them. Some 
followed Rose in and knelt down. There 
was a profound silence — a silence that could 
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be felt. Then the priest rose from bending 
over the dying woman. 

**It is over," he said. "Her soul is in 
peace." He looked round him, and said, 
"Earewell, my children." Then turning 
to the soldiers, he said, simply, "All my 
duties are over here ; I am ready to go with 
you." 

Slowly they closed round him. The short, 
sharp word of command was given — ^^ En 
(xoanty 

The mourners crowded to the archway. 
They stood watching with sobs and cries of 
sorrow till a turn in the road hid their 
beloved pastor from their sight. 
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CHAPTEK XXIL 

TLL news spread fast. Before evening the 
•*■ fact that their Cur^ was a prisoner had 
reached every peasant in the country-side. 
The tidings were received in ominous silence, 
no longer with the frantic resistance of the 
first attempt at rescue. The peasants were 
beginning to measure the strength of their 
opponents; and the dogged, invincible obsti- 
nacy of the Breton race began more and more 
to awaken, tempered with the characteristic 
caution which made them afterwards such 
formidable antagonists. 

Sunday dawned, and every heart of the 
faithful congregation beat high with expect- 
ation. They were to hear the public recant- 
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ation of the Constitutional Cur^ ; it seemed 
to them an unlimited triamph. 

Bertrand would not allow any one to go to 
church. It would be too dangerous a demon- 
stration of their opinions to do so ; and he 
was quite determined, though both Blanche 
and Henriette entreated to be allowed to go. 
Their blood was up, their indignation over- 
flowing. It seemed to them such double 
wrong that their beloved Cure should have 
been seized at the very moment that he was 
performing one of his most sacred offices. 

Madame de Tr^guillec would not have 
ventured out for the whole world ; her former 
unfounded nervousness had now given way 
to far more reasonable terrors. She used all 
her influence to persuade Bertrand not to 
attend the prone himself; but she could only 
exact a promise to be careful, and to run 
into no danger. 

The great church bells rang out the hour 
of compline and benediction. The mayor and 
his followers were amazed to see the town 
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gradually filling with peasants. From all 
sides they came — ^men, women, and children. 

*' See," said the mayor, " we have brought 
them to their senses at last. By taking away 
their own priest we have forced them to come 
to ours." 

" Have you taken my advice about the 
Cur^ Mac^?" said the man whom he ad- 
dressed. " It is not safe to keep him here." 

" I have arranged to transfer him to the 
prison at Quelnais," said the mayor, shortly. 

This Parisian, who was sent by the 
Assembly to watch and report on all doings 
at Quimperlon, was far from agreeable to 
him. He was the ignorant, brutal Augusta 
who had once been the lacquais of Madame de 
Tr^guillec. 

The two were standing together on a 
balcony which overlooked the church. 

"If I were you, citoyen Tasset," said 
Auguste, " I would have the soldiers called in, 
and be prepared for whatever might happen ; 
there is mischief in the air." 
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" I cannot see what mischief there can be," 

said Tasset, sullenly. 

" I wish you joy of the sudden conversion," 

answered Auguste. 

Tasset, notwithstanding his sullen mood, 

thought it wiser to take the advice of his 

comrade. He summoned the officer on 

guard, and in five minutes a small patrol 

was marching through the streets with 

beating of drums and the shrill trumpet of 

the rappel. 

Still more and more peasants flocked in, 

and apparently the church was quite full, 

and the bells stopped ringing; the service 

had begun. 

" There is a private staircase into the small 

music-gallery," said Tasset, presently, **of 

which I have the key. What say you, shall 

we go there and solve the mystery ? " 

Auguste assented, and they went up into 

the gallery. It was now an unwonted sight 

that struck the eyes of the two revolutionists 

as they looked down on the crowd below: 
II. 38 
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every foot of space was occupied, and all by 
peasants. 

The chanting of the Psalms sounding once 
more in the deep, hearty voices of a large 
number wonderfully increased the courage of 
the vicaire. It inspired him, made him feel as 
if even yet the good old days might return, so 
that when the moment came for him to ascend 
the pulpit, all the haunting terrors that had 
oppressed him night and day vanished like 
an evil dream, and he waa prepared for all 
that might follow. 

There was a dead silence, — a silence of 
intense expectation, — and then the voice of 
the priest rose with a power and force that 
made the hearts of his hearers vibrate. 

" Men and brethren, over the whole world 
broods the horror of a great darkness, and it 
falls on the hearts of men 1 It corrodes aU that 
is pure, it obscures all that is bright, it ruins, 
it destroys. The name of that darkness is Sin. 
Then rises through the thick darkness an orb 
of light : she is dim at first ; the clouds hang 
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round her ; the mists veil her. She struggles 
through all^ and at last rises triumphant ; and 
her name is Repentance. My brethren, there 
lived in this world a man who sinned deeply, 
who saw no way out of the darkness of sin. 
He turned to the right ; lo, it was there I to 
the left, and the darkness met him there also ; 
there was no escape around, above, or below. 
My brethren, Tvhat had plunged him into this 
abyss of darkness ? Was it the love of sin ? 
the craving for evil ? No, no ; he was strain- 
ing after that which was good ; he put his 
trust in his own judgment. His foot slipped ; 
he fell, and knew not whither he was falling. 
And his soul was afraid, and fainted within 
him ; and he fell deeper and deeper, and hope 
died in his souL He trusted not in man, he 
trusted not in God." 

The preacher paused, and passed his hand 
over his brow ; then he looked down on the 
crowd of anxious, excited faces raised towards 
him, and gathered fresh strength. 

'* But when his hope died within him, and 

38* 
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the deep waters had gone over his soul, sud- 
denly through the midst of the darkness came 
one gleam of fair light. A voice came from 
heaven which cried, ' Repent ! for the kingdom 
of God is at hand ! ' And the light gleamed 
strangely, and the man gazed and beheld that 
it shone from the blood of murdered men, of 
martyrs who had washed their robes and sat 
down in the presence of the Lamb of God. 
And the light rose, and burned with a lurid 
fire! It scorched, it withered, it burnt, it 
purified ! I am the man 1 I stand before you 
to-dav, and before God and man I retract 
the false oath I took ! I repent of the deeds 
I have done I My brethren, give me your 
prayers, besiege Heaven for one who repenteth 
in sackcloth and ashes ! Cry aloud for me 
and spare not, that the wrath of Heaven be 
taken away; and God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! '' 

With one accord the whole congregation fell 
on their knees. There was a solemn silence, 
only broken by stifled sobs of women ; then 
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the vicaire*8 voice was raised again, and all 
joined in the Miserere. 

Softly the two listeners in the gallery with- 
drew, to prepare for what must inevitably 
ensue. 

The service ended, the vicaire came down 
into the congregation ; they crowded round, 
pressing to take his hand. It seemed as 
if involuntarily they postponed from mo- 
ment to moment their departure from the 
parome. They proposed to him all manner 
of hiding-places, but he shook his head 
sadly. 

" The sooner it is over the better," he said, 
" Hiding from place to place is dying a hun- 
dred deaths." 

At last, as the evening darkened, they 
began to leave the church. 

The preparations for their doing so were 
cleverly made. A defile of soldiers with 
muskets and already levelled bayonets were 
waiting. Not more than three or four abreast 
could pass between them, a device which broke 
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up the crowd. It gathered again farther ofiF, 
but only in sullen groups, watching to see 
what would happen. 

Presently the vicaire himself came forth, and 
the soldiers closed in round him at once. The 
crowd behind immediately poured out of the 
church, and those that had gone on turned, 
and being far greater in number, surrounded 
the soldiers; but these turned rapidly, and 
at the word of command charged with fixed 
bayonets. The crowd fell back; one or two 
piercing screams told that some were wounded. 
A roar of mingled fury and baffled vengeance 
burst from the crowd. 

On they carried their prisoner, binding his 
hands with cords as they went. They dragged 
him into the Hotel de Fille, and the great gates 
clanged behind them. 

The peasants gathered together that night, 
and plans were made and discussed for a rescue 
and attack on the prison. 

But that same night, while in country 
farms crude plans were being formed, a 
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carriage started from Quiraperlon, with a 
strong guard of mounted soldiers, carrying 
the two faithful priests on the road to the 
formidable fortress prisons of Quelnais. 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

rpHE Dandels' little boot and shoe-shop was 
-*- doing better. Though the old brisk trade 
was gone, boots and sabots are a necessity of 
life, and Jean-Marie sold enough to keep his 
household from want. Lucille recovered her 

4 

strength and her brisk liveliness, and with the 
kindest, most affectionate of hearts, she used 
the most violent and blood-thirsty language. 

Ang^le used to look at her with astonish- 
ment and some amusement when she uttered 
any particularly fierce sentiment ; but all the 
neighbours learnt to look upon her and her 
family as good patriots, and fortunately 
Ang^le and her mistress came under the same 
head. Madame Chanu was wont to say that 
she did not care for any politics, if only she 
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could go on her quiet way unmolested. 
Kings and ministers and republics could not 
signify to an honest woman who kept a small 
shop. 

Ang^le kept her own feelings to herself. 
The love of the Breton peasant for the king 
and their seigneurs had been rudely shaken, but 
not destroyed, by the treatment she had re- 
ceived from Gaston ; but the instinct remained 
deeply rooted in her heart. She could not 
rejoice in their overthrow, and she could not 
overcome a feeling of strong repugnance to the 
new system, and the new men in power. 

" Come, come, my brave child," cried Jean- 
Marie, coming into his room one evening in 
January, "see the pretty toy I have bought 
for you." 

And he sat down, and took one of his 
children on to his knee, and drew the new 
treasure from his pocket. 

Ang^le and Lucille were both in the room, 
and both came forward to see it. 

It was a little model guillotine. 
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Ang^le shrank back; but Jean-Marie held 
it up in triumph. 

" It is beautiful," he said. " And the brave 
inventor, Dr. Guillotin, must have made his 
fortune ; and yet some benighted folks do not 
admire it. See the quickness, the dexterity 
with which it works. The head is laid there, 
the knife falls — crack 1 " 

** Hurrah 1 " shouted the children. 

Ang^Ie shuddered. Nothing perhaps in 
these terrible times seemed so strange to her 
as the bonhommie and good nature of these 
people, coupled with such ferocity of sentiment. 
She consoled herself with believing that they 
did not know what the words they used meant, 
but used them because it was the fashion to 
do so. 

** Come, Ang^le,'" cried one of the children, 
"come and play with us. We have got an 
aristocrat ready ; " and they pulled out an old 
battered doll. 

" How clever they are," said Lucille, fondly. 
" Already in their little heads they have put 
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two and two together. Come hither, Adolphe, ; 
give me a little kiss." 

Ang61e would not join their play ; but the 
good-natured father did so ; and laughter and 
fun came from the corner in which the ghastly 
toy had been placed. 

Presently the door burst open, and la 
Dandel came in. She came on straight into 
the middle of the room, with a sort of rolling, 
triumphant gait, her powerful arms on her 
hips, and bare to the elbow. On her head she 
wore the scarlet cap, her tangled hair hung 
down, her eyes were bloodshot, her knotted 
brown throat was bare, and the yellow hand- 
kerchief across her chest hung awry and in 
tatters. 

" There is news 1 news ! " she shouted. 

They all gathered round her eagerly, hang- 
ing on her words ; all but Ang^le, who, though 
she should have been used to seeing the old 
woman like this, could never reconcile herself 
to it. 

Ang^le shrank back as much out of sight as 
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she could get, and grasped the back of a chair 
with both hands. But la Dandel spied her out. 

"You look pale, my girl," she cried. "I 
will tell you that which will bring back the 
colour to your white cheeks, and make you, as 
I am, drunk with triumph/' 

"But come, come, mother," cried Jean- 
Marie, getting impatient, " what is it ? " 

" I have been all day in the galleries at the 
Assembly." 

" Again 1 " muttered Lucille, in a tone of 
some disgust. 

"We ate and drank there," continued la 
Dandel. "There were good patriots there, 
who had provided for our comfort; and we 
heard from beginning to end the trial of 
the king." 

" Ah, Heaven I " cried Jean-Marie. " Quick, 
quick, mother ! the result ? " 

" Death ! death without respite ! " 

Ang^le uttered a low cry. La Dandel 
turned round upon her fiercely. 

" Ah, yes ! " she cried ; " I thought that you 
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would rejoice I Death I death without delay I 
And you and I, my child," she shouted, snatch- 
ing up one of the children, " will go and see 
him die 1 " 

Lucille snatched away the child. 

" No, no,*' she cried. *' They are too young ; 
they shall see no horrors.'' 

Ang^le managed to creep away undetained. 
She had heard the news with intense horror ; 
it seemed to freeze the very blood in her veinn. 
She crept home with the terrible news to 
Madame Chanu. 

" What is the matter, child ? " cried her 
mistress, at the first sight of her white, scared 
face. 

*' Ah, madame," cried Angdle, raising her 
hands and wringing them, *'they have dared 
to condemn the king/' 

"Ang^le!" cried the old woman, *^what 
do you mean ? " 

** The sentence has been pronounced — death, 
and at once, without respite.'* 

Madame Chanu covered her face with her 
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hands. Presently she raised it again, and said, 
in a quick, trembling voice, 

" Hist, Ang^le ; it is no affair of ours ; we 
must concern ourselves with earning an honest 
living. Such as we are have nothing to do 
with politics." Then in a low whisper : " Has 
he no friends ? " 

Angdle shook her head sorrowfully. 

" He has friends," she answered. " There 
are Royalists ; where are they ? " 

The hour approached fast in which the 
unfortunate king was to die. 

Early on the morning of the twenty-first 
M^re Dandel came into veuve Chanu's shop. 
The old woman wore her hideous cap of 
liberty, and looked wilder and fiercer than 
usual. 

" Are you coming with me, Ang61e ? " she 
said. " I go to see Capet die." 

" If you can spare me, madame," said 
Ang^le to her mistress, " I go to take one last 
look at the face of a martyr and my king." 
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La Dan del did not hear the words ; she was 
waving a white handkerchief in her hand. 

" See I " she cried, ** I will dip this in 
the blood of the tyrant, and hand it down to 
my children's children, in remembrance of this 
glorious day 1 " 

" Go, Ang^le," said Madame Chanu, falter- 
ingly. " I mind my own business, as behoves 
a hard-working woman who does not meddle 
with politics.'* 

They went out together. On, on through 
the strangely silent streets ; on till they drew 
near the streets through which the king must 
pass. All was silent ; passers-by hurrying 
swiftly on to the Place de la Revolution, where 
the spectacle of the death of a king awaited 
their eager eyes. 

" I will stop here," said Ang^le. " I will 
not go to the place, M^re Dandel." 

The old woman looked at her with pity 
and contempt. 

**You will miss the fine sight 1 the great 
sight 1 " she cried. ** Ah, you are a coward 
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child. The blood that runs in your veins is 
white." 

" Yes, I am a coward/* gasped Angfle. " I 
cannot bear it I Leave me, good mire ; and I 
will go home alone." 

" Well, well ; I will leave you, or I shall 
not get a good place/* 

She rushed away, and Ang^le was alone 
again in that stillness. Hark ! the rumble 
of carriage-wheels, the rattle of a military 
escort. 

The king was coming. 

On came the slow carriage, and within it 
the gentle king on his road to death sat read- 
ing the prayers for the dying. The carriage 
passed Ang^le ; then she raised her arms and 
uttered a wild cry — " Grace! grace !^^ 

But no one heeded the peasant girl; all 
thoughts were centred on the great tragedy 
which was drawing to its close that day. 

Blinded with rushing tears, with clasped 
hands and a breaking heart Angela staggered 
home. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" A NGELE," said Madame Chanu one day, 

-^^ " there is a letter just arrived for you." 

" For me ? " said Ang^le, with astonishment. 

**Yes, my child; and something to pay. 

Tell me how much." 

And she handed some sous from her caisse. 

Ang^le took her letter, and sat down by the 

counter to read it. Madame Chanu's eyes 

followed her. The girl looked very ill : there 

were bright pink spots on either cheek; her 

eyes were large and shining, and beneath them 

dark hollow circles ; the little hands that held 

the letter were very* white and thin, the blue 

veins visible. Ang^le used to have little 

plump brown hands, strong and quick in all 

their movements. 

IL 89 
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"From whom have you heard, ma fiUe?'' 
asked the old woman, who was intensely 
curious. 

Ang^le loojced up ; there was a strange light 
in her eyes which half frightened her mistress. 

"He is not dead, madame 1 " she cried. 
" It is from Gaston de St. Aubin ! " 

Long ago la Dandel had told Madame 
Chanu the whole of Ang^le's story ; but it 
was the first time that the girl had uttered 
his name in the old lady's hearing. 

" From Monsieur le . Vicomte ! " she cried. 
"Ah, ah!" 

Then she restrained herself, and with great 
difficulty mastered her curiosity till Ang^le 
should be ready to tell her the contents of 
the letter. 

Ang^le rose presently, and went up-stairs to 
her little attic. She had not many minutes 
there, however, for the shop door opened, 
causing the sharp ring of the bell hung upon 
it ; and she ran down, and was busy all day 
with customers. 
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There was a change in Ang^le's face — a 
light had fallen upon it, the hard, fixed look 
had passed away. 

" Look, mother, look ! " cried little Adolphe, 
once that day catching his mother's gown 
(they were in the shop), " Ang^le is smiling 1 
I never saw Ang^le smile before." 

Lucille looked up and saw Ang^le's face 
with that wondrously sweet smile upon it ; 
then she glanced at Madame Chanu. The old 
woman's eyes filled with tears. 

"She has no confidence in me," she 
murmured ; " I don't know what it is ; but 
she looks like Our Holy Mother of sorrows." 

At night when all were asleep Ang^le came 
into Madame Chanu's bedroom and sat down 
at her feet. 

" Madame," she said, " I am come to speak 
to you of my letter. You have been like a 
mother to me, dear madame, and I love you 
dearly." 

" Don't make me cry, silly child," said the 

old woman ; " tell me all about it." 

39* 
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" My letter is from Gaston. I cannot tell 
you all he says ; you shall read it." 

And she laid the letter in her hand. 

" Where is he ? " asked veuve Chanu. " And 
how did he get your address ! " 

"He has escaped, emigrated, and is now 
at Coblentz. He got my address from a 
former servant he had, who knew where la 
Dandel lived." 

Madame Chanu began to read. Ang^le sat 
beside her with her hands lying in her 
lap, and her eyes fixed on a large star which 
shone softly down through the little attic 
window. 

Madame Chanu was not much of a scholar ; 
she read slowly and with difficulty, with huge 
spectacles on her nose. 

" My Ang^le, 

" I AM here in Coblentz, living by my 
own exertions. To you I owe my life, to your 
timely warning ; without that, where should I 
have been now? What have I not suffered 
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since ? — ^hunger, weariness, pain. I have been 
tracked from place to place, lain in marshes, hid- 
den in woods, fled for dear life ; but I reached 
the frontier at last, and now the great mighty- 
flowing Rhine flows between me and the 
country which has proved herself so cruel a 
mother. It has been very lonely, Angfle. I 
miss my unfortunate father. He was not a good 
father to me ; but sometimes now I believe 
that he loved me, that I was not so alone in 
the world while I had him as I used to think 
myself. It is very long since I have known 
happiness. I have been very unhappy, Ang^le. 
I ^ have to look back three or four long years 
to bring to my recollection that I ever was 
happy; even then I remembered bitterness 
and resentment, but they were mere shadows 
of those feelings as I have known them since. 
I did not half know how I loved you; our 
love seemed so much a matter of course; it 
had grown with our growth. I did not know 
that it was entwined in my very heart-strings. 
That you should be mine, ready to obey, to 
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sacrifice all for me, did not seem wonderful 
to me then. 

**Ang^le, on my knees I write this. 
Forgive me! They told me I must marry; 
my father arranged all for me with Madame 
de Tr^guillec ; I was to become the hus- 
band of her daughter. She was very hand- 
some. I was assured that my marriage was 
a matter of necessity ; I agreed. Ah, Ang^le, I 
suffered then. How was I to face Quimperlon ? 
How was I to face you ? Could I see your eyes 
looking into mine, feel the touch of your little 
hand, and thrust you from me ? I suppose it 
would have been the more honourable way. 
Bah ! it sickens me to repeat the false argu- 
ments of my heart ; I loved you too well. I 
wrote the words; I sent them; and that 
afternoon I rode thirty miles at full speed iq 
pursuit of the messenger to take them back 
again. He had taken another road ; my 
repentance came too late ; the letter was gone 
beyond recall. 

" Ang^le, may you never know what I suf- 
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fered when months and months went by, and 
no one knew where you were or what had 
become of you. My short betrothal to 
Mademoiselle de Tr^guillec came to nothing. 
That was inevitable ; we did not suit each 
other. 

" My father and I returned to Paris. Every 
day I hoped to see you ; an instinct told me 
that you were still there ; but I never saw 
you, and my life went on, the same sad, aim- 
less, disappointed life as before. My poor 
father ! he loved me, I think ; but he withered 
and destroyed every little shoot of good that 
grew up in my heart. I write on and on, and 
it is all of myself, my own life, my own feel- 
ings. And it seems to me like the old, old 
days, when I brought to you all my boyish 
troubles and asked you to comfort me. 

"I saw you again. You stood before me 
and my father, proud, noble, and beautiful; 
the clinging girl I had loved had changed into 
the noble woman whom I worship. Ang^le, 
I loved you then ; I love you now as none can 
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love who have not passed through the fiery 
ordeal of sorrow. I kneel to you, I stretch 
out my hands to you from this land of exile. 
Angdle, forgive mel come to me even now! 
even now be my wife ! It is no easy life I 
have to offer. I must earn my bread. Share 
the result of my labours. My darling, my 
beloved, listen ! ah, do not refuse me now! I 
have been mad; I have suffered. Ah, God 
only knows what I have suffered. Hear me ! 
come to me, and turn this sad world into a 
heaven upon earth. When I receive your 
answer I will write about the roads and the 
means. Ang^le, I trust in you. Come. 

" Gaston.'* 

Madame Chanu laid down the letter,^ and 
turned to Ang^le, her eyes swimming with 
tears. 

" Well, Angele,'* she said, *^ it is a most 
touching letter. Have you written your 
answer ? Child, what is it ? Are you going 
to leave me ? " 
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'* I have written my answer," said Ang^le, 
dreamily, " and the answer is gone." 

" But what did you say ? " cried Madame 
Chanu. 

Angdle repeated mechanically, — 

** I said, * Gaston, my beloved, I have read 
your letter ; but it comes too late. You love 
me, and I love you. I have loved you, dear, 
too well ; but it is all over now. I am going 
home to die. Nothing can save me, for the 
shadow of death has fallen upon my heart. I 
forgive you, with all my heart and soul. If it 
had been God's holy will I would have gone 
to you even now ; but it is not. Gaston, God 
bless you and keep you. Think sometimes of 
your poor little Ang^le, who bids you farewell, 
and is going back to her mother to die.' " 

•*Ang^le, my child, do you feel so ill?*' 
asked veuve Chanu, tremulously. '*Are you 
really going to leave me ? " 

" I do not know whether I feel ill," answered 
Ang61e, dreamily ; " but I know that my time 
is running very short, that the shadow of death 
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is upon my heart, and I am going to Mont St. 
Michel to die in my mother's arms." 

Madame Ghana burst into a storm of crying. 
When she stopped at last Angele crept away 
to her bed, and slept with her white hands 
crossed on her breast, and a smile as of heaven 
on her lips. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



" A NGELE is going away I our Ang^le ! " 
'^^ said Lucille Dandel to her husband; 
and the children took up the cry, 

" Ang^le 1 our Ang^le going away 1 Do 
not go 1 " cried little Adolphe, nestling up 
against her. 

" Yes, the child is quite right ; do not go/' 
said Lucille. 

Ang^le sat down, and took Adolphe on her 
knee, and drew the other children to her side. 

" I must go, children,'' she said, " and I will 
tell you why. When the time comes that we 
are to go out of the world into Paradise, an 
angel is often sent to warn us. This is what 
they say in our country. The angel is not 
allowed to tell us, for that would frighten us ; 
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to shock her; she agreed sorrowfolly that 
undoubtedly all was for the best, and they 
mingled their tears. 

On the morning of the 30th of January 
Ang^e reached Portorson, and was told that 
she had but a few miles now before her. Her 

strength had increased greatly since she left 
Paris, and once more set foot in the open 
country; and she felt young and fresh and 
vigorous again, though she still held firmly to 
the belief that her days were numbered. She 
had the strong Breton faith in supernatural 
warnings. 

That Gaston loved her, that he had striven 
to repair the cruel injury he had done her, was 
like soft music in her heart, and when the 
way seemed long, and she was very weary, she 
would take out his letter again and read it, 
and it brought her fresh strength. 

Angele went over those last miles fast, for 
the people at Portorson had warned her that 
she had no time to lose if she would reach 
Mont St. Michel before the rise of the tide cut 
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it oflF from the mainland. As she walked she 
felt once more as if she were in Brittany. Old 
stories of her mother's floated in her mind, 
of how once the famous mount had been in 
Brittany ; but the Coesnon, the faithless river, 
had changed her course, and flowing westward, 
placed herself between Normandy and Brit- 
tany, and left Mont St. Michel in Normandy 
ever after. 

At last she came to the edge of the sands. 
A few miserable houses were there, and men 
and women with bare legs and arms, unkempt 
hair, and ragged clothes. It was a cold, grey, 
misty day ; whifs of white mist floated in the 
air ; there was not a breath of wind. 

Before her lay stretched a mile of white, 
treacherous sand, grey and desolate; and in 
the midst, slightly obscured by mist, she saw 
the towers and pile of great walls and noble 
buildings of the great St. Michel. 

Ang^le timidly asked one of the cottagers if 
she might cross the sands, and how she should 
know the way. 
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The woman answered roughly that she could 
not go without a guide, and that a guide must 
be paid. 

Ang^e agreed to pay, and the woman left 
her and went into one of the hovels. Ang^le 
stood and looked over the sands, and a strange, 
unaccountable shiver came over her — sl pang 
of terror so acute that the colour died out of 
her face. 

''It is the third warning," she said to 
herself. 

The woman came back, saying quickly, 

** My son will guide you. He is a seller of 
cockles, and knows the sands well; but do not 
go off the beaten track, for it is not safe ; and 
go at once, for the tide is on the turn, and 
there is fog about." 

They were moving away, when the woman 
cried after them, shrilly — 

*' See, my boy, she must pay you double for 
this, for you will have to wait to come back 
till the tide goes down." 

" Yes," shouted the boy. 
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He did not turn his head, but led the way- 
straight on. 

They went on over the white, eerie-looking 

sands silently for a while. Suddenly Ang61e 

« 

made a sharp exclamation. 

"But which way .are we going? Where 
is the castle ? " 

Where the castle had been appeared a 
white, impenetrable wall. The boy looked up 
and started. 

" It is a fog," he said. " They come up 
like that from the sea, suddenly, before you 
can imagine it. We must hasten ; we are 
almost half-way/' 

" You know the way well ? '' said Ang^le, 
her heart beating fast. 

"I know every inch of the sands," said 
the boy, confidently. His name was Jeannot. 

Now white clouds of fog like sheets came 

drifting overhead, joining each other, and 

forming a strange, white canopy. The voice 

of the boy sounded strange in Ang61e's ears, 

as if it were closer to her than he himself 
II. 40 
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seemed to be. The white sheets came driving 
more and more quickly, closing in round them 
more and more. 

The boy was going faster and faster, almost 



runnmg. 



" Jeannot 1 Jeannot ! ? she cried ; " not so 
fast ; I cannot keep up with you." 

"Wait," he said, impatiently. "There 
should be a stone here. I cannot find it." 

"Has the sea washed it away?" asked 
Ang^le. 

" No, no ; it should be here, and it is not. 
Never mind ; come on another hundred yards, 
and there will be a post — a thick, wooden 
post. Here, quick ! give me your hand ! " 

They hurried on ; they could not see each 
other now; all was thick, thick, and white. 
Suddenly Ang^le heard a sound as if the 
boy were panting hard, then he began to talk 
wildly to himself : 

" But it should be here ! I know it should 
be ! Holy Virgin ! have my senses left rae ? " 
Then turning, he seized Ang^le's hand, and 
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said, " Quick, quick ! we must go back a little 
way ; we have got oflf the track ; we must find 
it again." 

N'ow the fog got denser and denser, as it 
were a thick, white wall hemming her in 
tighter and tighter. Though she could see 
nothing of Jeannot, she could feel his hand 
which gripped hers, and was as cold as ice. 

Presently the boy uttered a wild, despairing 
cry. 

" I am wrong ! " he cried, " I am wrong I 
I cannot find the track ! " 

Then all her couraere seemed to come back 
to Angdle. 

"Jeannot," she said, "we must trust in 
God ; we must pray." 

"Yes, yes; we must pray," cried the boy, 
his teeth chattering. 

"But, Jeannot," said Ang^le, quickly, 
" move a little way from here, for the sand 
is so soft, and my feet seem to be sinking." 

The boy tore away his hand from her with 
a wild cry. . 

40* 
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"Hush, hush, Jeannot," she said. "Give 
me your hand, that I may try and extricate 
myself; I cannot find a footing, and every 
movement makes my feet sink more." 

" For God*s sake do not struggle," said 
the boy, "it is one of the shifting sands ! 
Do not pause, there is only one hope for you : 
lie down flat, and spread out your arms as 
if you were on the Cross, and I will run, run, 
and even yet I may reach home or Mont St. 
Michel, and bring help. Have you done as 
I tell you?" 

" I dare not," cried Ang^le. 

" Quick ! quick ! it is your only chance ! 
I must not delay. Hark ! " 

Far on the air came the distant sound of 
a low, even roar. 

" What is it ? " asked Ang^le. 

"It is the rising tide. Now God and our 
Holy Mother come to our aid ! " 

And with another shriek of terror and 
agony the boy fled swiftly away. 

For one moment an agony of horror passed 
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over Angdle, then all was peace. She had 
done what he told her. She lay down on 
the sands, and spread wide her arms. She 
was slowly, slowly sinking; but she could 
feel now at once, that thus covering a larger 
surface, a better disposing of her weight 
retarded it. 

She lay thus very still; and by degrees 
the peace that is beyond all understanding, 
because it cometh not of this world, came 
over her soul, and the bitterness of death 
seemed past. 

The distant roar came nearer and nearer; 
she could now hear the rushing of water. 
Before the rising tide came a cold, fresh wind, 
and the fog-clouds began to separate and roll 
calmly away. 

The fresh, cold air fanned her burning 
cheek. She was sinking, sinking very slowly. 
The fog broke up, and on, on, like a horse 
at full gallop, came up the rising sea. 

Ang^le looked up, and through the fog- 
clouds she could see a faint glimpse of blue 
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sky. Then all her thoughts left the eaxth, 
and went heavenwards. 

It seemed as if in a wondrous vision she 
saw tiers upon tiers of angels, and they were 
singing with a mighty and glorious sound, and 
a voice said, "Come "; and the singing became 
one and intermingled with the onward rush 
of the great sea as it flowed swiftly on, and 
rocked Ang^le to sleep on its cold beautiful 
breast. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

/\N the walls of Mont St. Michel stood the 
^^ little house in which Adolphine and her 
mother were living. 

From its windows they could see all over 
the wide sands, and watch the coming in of 
the tide. 

Within the little house sat the two women. 
Mariette rocked the young baby to sleep ; 
Adolphine sewed busily some child's garment, 
and two tiny dark-haired children played 
round her feet. 

"See how the fog rises, ma fillel^ said 
Mariette ; " God grant that none may be out 
on the sands at this hour.'* 

"Amen," said Adolphine. "These fogs 
come on so swiftly, and are so dangerous, that 
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those who are out on the sands hardly ever 
return alive." 

"Shut the window, Adolphine," said her 
mother. " Let the children have all the pure 
fresh air that God will give them, but fogs are 
the breath of evil spirits, and hide the fair 
face of God's earth ; the children should noi 
breathe them." 

Adolphine shut the window; she threw a 
log of wood on the fire, and they drew close 
to it. 

"Baby is sleeping, mother,*' she said; 
" place her in her cradle." 

"No, no," said Mfere Mariette, gazing 
lovingly down on the tiny face, " my heart is 
full to-day ; it seems to me as if once more I 
was holding my youngest-born in my arms, 
and I can trace in this little baby's features 
the sweet face of my own Ang^le." 

" Ah, mother, how cold it is ! " cried Adol- 
phine, suddenly. 

A cold, keen air seemed to pass through the 
room ; they shivered. 
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Mfere Mariette crossed herself, and said, 
solemnly : 

" That moment a human soul left earth for 
Paradise." 

Adolphine shivered again. 

Now the fog rolled away, and Adolphine 
rose up and threw wide open the casement. 

" See, mother," she said, " how beautiful the 
blue sky is when the mists have cleared 
away." 

Smiling and dancing and shimmering in the 
light, all over the treacherous sands and up to 
the walls of the town, the sea washed her 
gentle waves. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

rriHE news of the death of the king had 
■*■ reached Chateau Laval, and the eflfect on 
its inhabitants was overwhelming. 

At first they were actually incredulous. ** It 
cannot be ! they dare not ! it is an impossi- 
bility ! " they said ; and when it became known 
to them as an indisputable fact, it seemed 
as if nothing could now be too bad to be 
true. 

" Henriette," said Bertrand, " dear Henri- 
ette, we must now take the very first chance 
of escape that offers. Nothing remains for 
which to wait. I almost wish that something 
had been arranged before." 

"It is all done," said Henriette, and she 
confessed to her cousin the steps she had 
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taken without his knowledge, and that at any 
moment they might expect the arrival of the 
English ship, which must have been delayed 
by contrary winds. 

Bertrand was greatly relieved. His one 
thouijht now was how best to secure the 
safety of his dear ones. Everything was care- 
fully planned out. 

Madame de Tr^guillec and the chanoinesse 
both announced that during the whole past 
year they had secretly worn all their diamonds 
unset, and sewn into their stays, not feeling 
sure that they might not be called upon to. fly 
at a moment's notice. 

Another subject of anxiety was, that both 
Mont Marin and the Chateau Gris were taken 
possession of by order of the mayor, and 
completely ransacked, then put up for sale as 
" biens d^SmiffrSa" 

" Our turn will come next," thought the 
chanoinesse. 

But the brave women never gave utterance 
to the misgivings that haunted them, but kej)t 
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up their usual bright liveliness with spirit and 
courage. 

At last the longed-for news came. 

Pierrot one morning landed in a small boat 
at Briec, desired an old woman whom he knew 
to take care that no one touched it, and then 
proceeded to saunter about the place with a 
pipe in his mouth and a scarlet cap on his head. 

He walked through Quimperlon thus, ad- 
dressed the mayor himself with a sort of 
rough familiarity that could not fail to disarm 
all suspicion, and even swaggered about, 
and spouted Republican sentiments at the 
" Pelican." 

In the evening he took a long walk with 
Rose, choosing the most frequented roads, and 
established his position as one who was un- 
deniably a good patriot, and whom no one 
need watch. 

He took up his abode in a cottage at Briec, 
which had belonged once to his old friend and 
partner Battiste, who was working out his 
weary life in the galleys at Brest. 
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Eose went up to the chateau ^ and by her 
appointment Bertrand came down to this 
cottage on the morning after Pierrot's arrival, 
ostensibly to buy fish of him. 

It was wiser to avoid secresy, and to hold 
as few meetings as possible. 

The difficulty would lie in getting so large a 
party safely out of the castle without suspicion, 
and they decided that this could only be done 
in |he night. 

There were soldiers always quartered there, 
and they were supposed to patrol all night; 
but old Lucas was to be trusted to offer 
unwonted quantities of strong wine and old 
cognac, and somehow to absorb their attention. 

The ladies were to start in separate detach- 
ments ; Madame de Tr6guillec and Henriette 
with Ange, the chanoinesse with Eose, and 
Bertrand with his young wife. This privilege 
of protecting her he entirely refused to resign 
to any one. 

Each was, therefore, provided with a guide 
who knew the woods well, and the circuitous 
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lanes which would conduct them to the coast. 
They were to meet at the smugglers cave, and 
there remain until the rising tide enabled 
Pierrot to come round from Briec in his boat, 
and take them out to Arthur Howard's ship, 
which was safely lying at anchor, carrying the 
American flag, well outside the White Eock 

The boat belonging to the Howards would 
be lost to its owners, for Bertrand and Ange 

would return in it. 

♦ 

Neither of these would desert their country 
in her danger and extremity ; but they held 
this decision in absolute secresy. 

Bertrand felt that it was all that he could 
do to endure the separation from his beloved 
wife. He could not bear prayers and en- 
treaties from her, and remain firm. 

Bertrand and Pierrot in that one interview 
settled all, and that the day of their departure 
should be the second day from the consultation, 
allowing the women one day for preparation. 

But it was destined otherwise. 

As Monsieur de Laval was returning: home 
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from his conference with Pierrot, he met Ange, 
whose face betrayed the keenest anxiety. 

" Thank God that I have met you, Monsieur 
le Comte," he said. " I have just seen Yves. 
He is a Red Republican, a furious sans-cuhtte 
va! and he tells me everything, the good 
clever fellow. There has been a conversation 
as to how the chateau can best be attacked, 
and they have decided that Auguste (the 
villanous hound 1) shall denounce Madame de 
Tr^guillec and Madame de Laval. His story 
is prepared. It is conjectured that you will 
defend them, and will be taken in arms against 
the Commune." 

Bertrand set his teeth. 

" So it has come at last," he said. " It is 
evening now. There must be no delay. The 
attempt to escape must be made to-nigbt. 
Can you communicate with Pierrot ? " 

"At once. We have still to-night. Ah! 
God grant us success." 

Ange went on, and Bertrand returned to 
the castle. 
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The soldiers, contrary to their usual habit, 
were strolling about in front of the house* 
their sergeant sitting on the doorsteps. 

Bertrand passed through them, when a 
sudden thought struck him, and he turned 
back, smiling a rather ghastly smile, 

" My friends," he said, " to-day is always a 
gala day with us. It is my cousin's fete, and 
I will beg Lucas to give you out some old 
cognac in which to drink her health," 

There was a murmur of pleasure among 
the men. 

The sergeant spoke gruffly. 

" Life is sometimes short, citoyenl^ he said, 
with a wink full of significance, '* so it is well 
that it should be merry." 

Bertrand forced himself to nod and smile, 
and went in. 

Rose met him. She almost lived at the 
castle now ; and hitherto no one had molested 
her. She had heard all from Ange. 

"Is it to-night, monsieur?" she said, 
quickly. 
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" Yes, to-night," and he told her the arrange- 
ments. 

" I have thought," she said, " that it wpuld 
be a good plan, if monsieur thinks it would be 
possible, to get out of the castle on the north 
side." 

" But there is no door on that side." 

" Therefore the soldiers never watch it ; but 
if monsieur remembers, there is a window in 
the shadow of the gallery leading to the chapel 
which is not more than six feet from the 
ground. If, when Ange comes, he could put 
against that window the easy ladder that 
belongs to the Colomhiery which I have con- 
trived should lie there in the bushes during 
this last week, all the ladies can easily manage 
it. There is a very young moon to-night ; we 
shall need all our skill to get safely through 
the woods." 

Bertrand approved the plan highly ; it was 

well imagined, and easy of accomplishment. 

The part of the castle from which they 

would escape had been uninhabited so 
II. 41 
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long that latterly it had been left un- 
watched. 

Bertrand lost no time in explaining the plan 
that had been formed to the women. 

They heard him with great spirit and cour^ 
age ; only Blanche, when she heard that the 
attempt was to be made that very night, turned 
as white as a sheet, and pressed her hands 
tightly together. 

There was very little time for preparation ; 
not a moment to lose. 

Bertrand had to explain to Lucas his part 
in the plan, and the faithful maltre-d'hote, 
proved himself equal to it. It was agreed 
that he should remain in the kitchen with the 
soldiers and continue to give them drink, and 
that when the flight was discovered, that he 
and Julie should make as great a hue and 
cry after them as any Republicans in Quim- 
perlon. 

Supper was taken up-stairs as usual. 

Bertrand ordered champagne to be opened, 
and sent down to the soldiers, and soon their 
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loud voices were heard becoming more and 
more riotous. 

AU the party forced themselves to eat; it 
was no time to give way to want of appetite : 
life or death hung on their strength and 
courage that night. 

It grew darker and darker ; still the sol- 
diers laughed on. Now and then old Lucas'ft 
voice broke in telling some humorous stortf 
doubtless, for it was followed by roars of 
laughter, and then by boisterous songs with 
jolly choruses. 

There came a low tap at the door. Kose, 
with her cloak on and hood over her head, 
was there. 

She whispered : 

"Ange is come. Will madame and made- 
moiselle go at once? I will show them the 
way." 

Madame de Tr^guillec and Henriette rose 

without hesitation, and put on their hoods. 

One look they gave to each other, a white look 

full of awe, then they went out. 

41* 
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Bertrand held his watch in his hand. Five 
minutes elapsed, then Rose came softly back. 

Another boisterous chorus resounded through 
the rooms. The chanoinesse took Rose's arm, 
and they also went. 

Blanche and Bertrand were alone. 

Blanche looked up at her husband with 
large, despairing eyes, and spoke with dry lips 
and a low voice. 

" My Bertrand, at least you will accompany 
us to the ship ? " 

** Blanche! Blanche!" he cried; '*do you 
know ? " 

'* Yes," she said, in the same strange voice ; 
" I know, it could not be otherwise." 

" God bless you, darling, for those words," 
he cried, pressing her wildly in his arms. 

" Hush ! " she said. " It is time to go." 

They went swiftly along the dark, long 
corridors, through room after room, at last 
into the ante-room in which the window 
was. 

It was very dark, only sufficient faint star- 
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light to distinguish the main objects in the 
room. 

Bertrand felt about for the ladder, lifted 
Blanche over, and in one moment they were 
out in the cold, dark woods. 

They walked very fast, but Bertrand told 

his wife a little about their immature plans. 

» 
He and Ange meant to row as far along the 

coast as they could, and land in some unseen 
corner ; and that then their object would be to 
join the rising in La Vendue, and throw them- 
selves in with the Vend^en gentlemen, who 
were there beginning to organize a formidable 
resistance to the present state of things. 

They tacitly avoided all allusion to their 
approaching separation. Neither could have 
borne it. 

They reached the smuggler's cave safely, 
and found Ange, Madame de Tr^guillec, and 
Henriette already there ; they all went into 
the cave and sat waiting there. 

The tide was rising fast, and as yet there 
was no siofn of Rose and the chanoinesse. 

o 
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They began to feel the sickening of suspense. 
The tide rose higher and higher, the water 
rippled almost up to their feet. 

" Can they pass ? is there still room ? " asked 
Madame de Tr^guillec, shivering with suspense. 

Ange only looked more and more anxious. 

" Oh, why do they not come ? " cried Hen- 
riette, deapairingly. 

" There they are, at last 1 '* cried Ange. 

The water would have been over their ancles 
now ; but neither Rose nor the chanoinesse 
stood on ceremony. They took off their shoes 
and stockings and waded round. 

They were received with open arms, and the 
fugitives embraced and cried over each other 
as if they had not met for years. 

It seemed that Eose and the chanoinesse had 
had a narrow escape. They were on the 
outskirts of the wood, when the sound of 
voices had made them rapidly retreat, and 
crouch down in the brushwood. A large 
party had passed them going along one of 
the woodland roads in the direction of Laval. 
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They carried lanterns, and by their light the 
women had seen that they were fully armed, 
and that both Mayor Tasset and Auguste, who 
was popularly styled Tasset's ^^ dme damnee" 
were at the head of the party. 

Bertrand understood the reason of this noc- 
turnal expedition. He and Ange interchanged 
looks, but they said nothing. 

Presently came the plash of oars. Pierrot 
rounded the corner in his boat. 

They took their places. Bertrand and 
Blanche sat side by side, hand clasped in 
hand, she hiding her face in his breast, try- 
ing to control the intolerable anguish of the 
parting. 

On they went, leaving the coast behind. 
Presently they began to get into larger waves ; 
the little boat bounded over them up and 
down like a cork. A fresh, biting, cold air 
came sweeping across the open sea. The lights 
of the English ship were close to them now. 

**Ah, the saints preserve us,*' cried the 
c/ianoinesse, who was heroically concealing her 
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terrors. " But better die a thousand times by 
tbe gaxTlotiQe than suffer such a martyrdom 
as this." 

They reached the ship. She herself was 
risiDg and falling, for there was a swell ou 
the sea. 

A loud, hearty English voice was giving 
orders; then suddenly changing to the pure 
French of his mother s country, Arthur Howard 
welcomed them ; and Henriette was lifted out 
first, and received with a loving embrace. 

He grasped the hand of Bertrand de Laval, 
who was the next to mount the deck. 

** Welcome, most welcome, my friend," he 
said. 

He was a fine-looking young man, very tall 
and well-made, and with an open genial coun- 
tenance that was at once most attractive. 

All were on deck at last, and the moment 
for the separation approached. It must not be 
delayed, for Ange and Bertrand should be as 
far along the coast as possible, and land before 
daybreak. 
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Madame de Tr^guillec and the chanoinesae 
sobbed and cried as if their hearts would break. 
The shock of the news that he was not to 
accompany them was as unexpected as it was 
terrible. Blanche only was perfectly calm. 
She and Henriette had known from the begin- 
ning that so it must be. 

Time was passing ; the wind was favourable. 
The English ship must take advantage of it. 

Ange laid his hand on Bertrand's arm. 

** To our duty, Monseigneur," he said. 

While Bertrand was embracing his aunt 
and Madame de Tr^guillec, Ange approached 
Blanche. Tears stood in the honest fellow's 
eyes. 

** I will never leave him, madame,'' he said. 
*' I will protect him, I will guard him, I will 
die for him." 

Blanche grasped his brown hand in both 
hers. 

" The good God will reward you," she said, 
simply. 

He leapt into the boat, blinded with tears. 
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Bertrand turned round. Blanche uttered a 
cry that thrilled to all their hearts. 

" Oh, Bertrand ! " 

They were clasped for the last time in each 
other's arms. Then he laid her insensible in 
her mother's arms. 

'* Take care of her," he said. 

He went over the ship's side and was gone. 

The English ship spread all her white sails 
to the freshening wind, and was soon scudding 
over the waves on her way to England. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TTTHEN the Republican party under the 
" * command of Mayor Tasset made the 
discovery that all the inhabitants of Chateau 
Laval had disappeared, their fury broke out, 
and the castle was completely sacked and 
plundered, and finally set up for sale as '^biena 

According to a preconcerted arrangement 
with Monsieur de Laval, the faithful Lucas 
made a bid for it, and became the purchaser, 
and he and Julie continued to live in the 
grand old building. They gathered together 
what wrecks of its former contents remained. 
They passed for good, though not enthusiastic, 
patriots, and were not molested. 

Over all unhappy France the reign of terror 
had set in. 
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Mtfdnwhile, the exile ladies were received 
by the Howards with as warm a welcome as 
their little bride herael£ 

Sir John and Lady Howard would not 
hear of their leaving them, and Madame de 
Tregnillec was thankful for their hospitality; 
for Blanche became verv ill when she first 
arrived in England, and her recovery was 
slow and tedious. The constant suspense in 
which she continued to live about her husband 
prevented her firom regaining strengtL 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of the 
English hosts ; their admiration for this lovely 
girl was very great, and everything that the 
warmest afiection could suggest was procured 
for her. 

Henriette was married to her tall fiance^ and 
Bose to Pierrot on the same day. 

Rose was tauojht the duties of a lady's- 
maid, and continued to wait on Madame de 
Trdo:uilIec and Blanche : while Pierrot returned 
to sea when the time came for his ship to 
make another voyage. 

When the marriage was over, and Blanche 
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was better, the ladies removed to a small 
house in the park of Howard Hall, a lovely 
cottage standing in the most picturesque part 
of the grounds. Sir John would not allow 
them to pay rent for this, and he and his 
wife took the greatest pleasure in adding 
comfort after comfort to its interior, and 
beauty to its well-kept lawn. 

Madame de Tr^guillec sold enough of her 
diamonds to enable them to live comfortably, 
and Blanche rejoiced in the freedom of being 
in a small house of their own again ; for in 
spite of all the warm affection of their new 
friends, there was a certain restraint in their 
society to one whose heart was so sad and 
anxious. 

When Henriette and her husband returned 
from their honey-moon, a number of guests 
arrived at Howard Hall, and it became very gay. 

The chanoinesse enjoyed the society in spite 
of her anxiety. She had a bright way of 
declaring that everything would turn out for 
the best ; that her nephew would reinstate all 
that had been overthrown in France, and that 
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they would all return in triumph. She refused 
to read the newspapers which Madame de 
Tr^guillec and Blanche devoured with such 
painful anxiety ; but under all this lively 
exterior, any one who knew the character of 

the brave woman well, as Henriette did, could 
detect that the light-heartedness was greatly 
assumed. 

" If some of us do not make an effort," she 
said, " when Bertrand does come home he 
will find no wife to meet him." 

But when the summer months came there 
was joy and thankfulness in the cottage, for a 
fine baby-boy was bom. 

Blanche was very ill; for some days they 
despaired of her recovery ; but when conscious- 
ness returned, and she realized the existence of 
the little child, she began to improve. 

For months she was not strong enough to 
leave the sofa, and the slightest unexpected 
sound would make her painfully nervous ; but 
all danger was over, and her strong nature 
gradually reasserted itself. 

The long strain that she had gone through 
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without intermission would have broken down 
a stronger nature than that of a sensitive girl 
of twenty. 

The baby was the idol of the whole party ; 
and a handsome bold baby he proved, with his 
father's dark hair and eyes. 

There had been some talk of a separate 
home for the young Howards. Lady Howard 
talked it over again and again with Madame 
de Tr^guillec. She thought that Henriette 
would be happier as mistress of her own house. 
Madame de Tr^guillec not having lived so 
long in England, did not see the necessity so 
strongly by any means. 

Sir John and his son went to see several 
pretty country houses. There were objections 
to all ; and each objection was dwelt on with 
such glee by the father, that it was easy to see 
that he could not bear the thought of parting 
with his only son, more especially as Sarah 
was also to be married almost immediately. 

As soon as this became apparent to Henriette, 
she made up her mind how to act. 

She went and seated herself on the knee of 
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her father-in-law. She was such a little thing, 
and he so tall, that it seemed quite natural, 
though her aunt was always finding fault with 
her for behaving so childishly. 

Henriette told Sir John that she thought it 
unkind of him to drive them away ; that she 
could not endure the thought of going. 

Sir John kissed her heartily, and went and 
told his wife. All three petted and made so 
much of her, that the chanoinesse thought it 
only right and wise to take her to her own 
room, and read her a little homily on not 
allowing herself to be spoilt. 

Henriette kissed her, and turned the tables 
by protesting that no one spoilt her more than 
her aunt herself. 

Then she stopped further lectures by pro- 
ducing a quantity of bonbons^ which both 
enjoyed like true Frenchwomen, in spite of 
the remonstrances of Lady Howard, whom 
they declared to have entirely adopted English 
prejudices, when she pleaded the injury that 
Henriette would do to her remarkably pretty 
little white teeth. 
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Long weary months of waiting passed ; then 
Blanche one day received a letter in a hand- 
writing very strange to her, but with a sort of 
odd familiarity about it. 

The post-mark was Newhaven. 

She tore it open ; but she could hardly 
believe her eyes when she found that the 
signature was that of their beloved old 
Cur^. 

He was in England ; and, joy of joys I 
Bertrand was with him. Bertrand, whose 
right arm had been so severely wounded as 
to render him unfit for action, and unable to 
write himself the good news, that at once, 
almost as soon as the letter itself, he would be 
with his wife once more. 

All day long Blanche wandered up and 
down. She could not sit still ; she could 
neither write nor read, nor in any way fix her 
attention ; she could not even bear the rest- 
less presence of the baby, who required so 
much attention that the tension of her nerves 

could not endure it. 

II. 42 
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At last, when the evening was closing in, 
came the sound of carriage-wheels. 

The travellers had arrived. 

Madame de Tr^guillec and all the eaorer 
party gathered round the Cur4 leaving 
Bertrand to meet Blanche alone, in a rapture 
too great for words. 

At last, when the first, almost unbearable, 
happiness was over, the exiles had leisure to 
look at each other once more. 

Bertrand was as thin as hardships and 
suffering could make him. His face was 
sunburnt to a deep brown hue, which hid 
his real pallor. He was wounded in several 
places, and as his wounds were far from healed, 
he still suffered greatly. He was forced to lie on 
the sofa, with Blanche kneeling by him, holding 
his hand as if she never would again let it go. 

The Cur^ had grown much older, more 
bowed, more worn. 

The outline of their story was briefly told. 
Rose came in to hear it. Blanche called her, 
and held her hand, for she felt instinct- 
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ively that there was something sad in store 
for her. 

The Cur^ had been rescued by the Vendden 
army, with other non- jurors, after a fierce attack 
on the fortress of Quelnais ; and he had at once 
joined the army, and had aided their effort by 
his powerful encouragement. But his strength 
was failing him. No longer able to march 
with the regiments, or to go through the 
hardships of the campaign, he determined to 
remain with Bertrand de Laval, who lay 
dangerously wounded in a cottage near Dol. 
He nursed and tended him, and when he was 
sufficiently recovered, endeavoured to ensure 
his safety by a retreat to England, for the 
disabling of Bertrand's arm made it useless for 
him to rejoin the army. 

Rose, who had been standing silently by 
Blanche, now raised her beautiful eyes, and 
said in a voice that faltered, 

" And Ange, man pere ? " 

Bertrand sat up on his sofa, and held out 
his hand to Kose. 
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" Eose," he said, " you must not grieve too 
much." 

"Ah, is it so?" she said, covering her face 
with her hands. 

Bertrand spoke on, and his eyes flashed as 
he did so. 

"He died the death of a hero. His courage, 
his noble spirit, animated all who knew him. 
He was shot through the breast. He breathed 
long enough for the C\it6 to shrive him. He 
was lying in my arms, the brave noble fellow." 

The Cure raised his hand and pointed 
upwards. When he spoke the women ceased 
to weep. 

"His soul is in peace, and has found the 
reward in heaven for those who die for Altar 
and Hearth." 



THE END. 
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